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FIRST LESSONS 


ON 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


edition of this popular work. 

This Book was prepared by the author to meet a want, which she felt 
in her own experience as a teacher. 

It was at that time doubted by many, whether the principles of natural 
philosophy could be made clear to the minds of young children. 

The remarkable simplicity of style, clearness of statement, and aptness 
of illustration, which characterize this book have entirely removed those 
doubts. 

This little work is used in all parts of the United States; it has received 
the cordial approbation of parents and teachers, and is a great favorite with 
pupils. 

No text book on natural science, has ever been more thoroughly adapted 
to the object for which it was written. 

The information this book conveys with wonderful tact to the mind of 
a child, concerning many interesting and important facts and laws of nat- 
ural philosophy renders it far easier for the scholar, at a later age, to com- 
prehend the more advanced treatise giving instruction in the same science. 

The Publisher believes that this and the second part have proved to be 
important contributions to the cause of education. 
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TO PROFESSORS AND TUTORS OF GREEK AND OTHERS. 


THE following works by President Woolsey of Yale College have, 
during the present year, been carefully examined by him, assisted by 
Prof. Packard, all desirable changes have been made, and a new set of 
references to Prof. Hadley’s Greek Grammar, added: 


ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES, with notes, for the use of Colleges in 
the United States. 

ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, with notes, for the use of Colleges in 
the United States. 

PROMETHEUS OF ASSCHYLUS, with notes, for the use of Colleges 
in the United States. 

ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, with notes, for the use of Colleges in 
the United States. 

GORGTAS OF PLATO, with notes, for the use of Colleges in the 
United States. 


September, 1869. 


ENTERED according to Act of Congress, in the year 1809, by 
HAMERSLEY AND COMPANY, 
in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the District of Connecticut. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


SOPHOCLES FIRST BOOK IN GREEK, for the use of beginners. 

SOPHOCLES GREEK LESSONS, new edition, adupted to the revised 
edition of the Author's Greek Grammar. 

SOPHOCLES GRAMMAR, revised edition, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 

SOPHOCLES GREEK EXERCISES, with an English and Greek 
vocabulary. 

SOPHOCLES GREEK GRAMMAR, for the use of learners, being the 
first edition of the Author’s Grammar. 

FELTON’S GREEK READER, containing selections in Prose and 
Poetry, with notes, a Lexicon and references to the Grammars of Profs, 
Sophocles, Hadley and Crosby. 


PREFACE. 


Tue Alcestis has a high rank, both for style and subject, 
among the plays of Euripides. Its style places it in the 
class with the Medea, Hippolytus, and Heraclide, which 
were probably written before the other extant pieces of their 
author. Of these four plays, Elmsley says, in his notes on 
the argument of Medea (p. 69, ed. Oxf.): ‘* Numeros ha- 
bent severiores et puriores, a quorum dxp:Seig absunt ceeteree 
omnes, aliz quidem propius, ut Hecuba, aliz vero longius, 
ut Orestes.” While in those tragedies of Euripides which 
are undoubtedly his later ones there may be discovered 
negligence of composition, want of simplicity, especially in 
choral parts, and a style very remote from the severity of 
Sophocles, the simplicity of the Alcestis must, I think, 
strike even the careless reader; and the lyric parts have 
an elegant sweetness about them, which can hardly be par- 
alleled by those of any of his other dramas. 

The subject of this play presents us with an uncommon 
example of self-devotion and of conjugal love, and recalls 
to the mind those words of St. Paul, fitted to awaken ha! 
lowed thoughts in every breast: ‘* Peradventure for a good 
man some one would even dare to die.” ‘On the score 
of beautiful morality,” says A. W. von Schlegel, “‘ there 
is none of the pieces of Euripides so deserving of praise as 
Alcestis. Her determination to die, and the farewell which 
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she takes of her husband and children, are represented with 
the most overpowering pathos.” Others express similar 
opinions. Thus Racine, in the preface to his Iphigénie, 
speaks of the scene which opens at v. 244 as “ merveil- 
leuse.” And George Buchanan has the following words 
in the preface to his metrical version of this play, addressed 
to Margaret, sister of Henry the Second, king of France: 
‘ Est orationis genere leni et equabili, et, quod Euripidis 
proprium est, suavi: parricidii vero et veneficii et reliquo- 
rum, quibus aliee tragoediee plene sunt, scelerum nulla pror- 
sus hic mentio, nullum omnino vestigium. Contra vero, 
conjugalis amoris, pietatis, humanitatis, et aliorum officio- 
rum adeo plena sunt omnia, ut non verear hanc fabulam 
comparare cum libris eorum philosophorum, qui ex professo 
virtutis preecepta tradiderunt; ac nescio an etiam preeferre 
debeam.” 

The subject of Alcestis, however, is not highly tragic, 
and the way in which the poet has managed it -enders it 
still less so. We may, indeed, conceive a wife, who sac- 
rifices herself for her husband, to be placed amid the most 
powerful conflicts of feeling, and in situations of the deep- 
est interest: but in the case of Alcestis there is no conflict ; 
the situations awaken none but gentle and tender senti- 
ments; and these sentiments are somewhat weakened in 
their depth by the knowledge, which is derived from the 
- prologue, of the result. Admetus also, for whom she dies, 
is not an interesting character. Admit that the good of 
their children, and of the state, required that he should con- 
sent to her suffering in his place, — put yourself in the posi- 
tion of a Greek auditor, if you please, and admit most un- 
gallantly that 


els dvijp xpeicowy yuvaxay puplov dpav dos, — 


yet a man who, for whatever good reason, purchases life by 
the death of another person, is not one with whom we sym- 
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pathize; and we cannot help suspecting that he is glad 
to save himself even at such a price. Hence, when Ad- 
metus reproaches his father (v. 629, seq.) with a cowardly 
love of life, and he in his defence asserts the principle that 
every body must. take care of himself,—sorry as is the 
figure which the old man cuts, we feel that there may be 
an argumentum ad hominem in his words, and that selfish- 
ness may be the animating spirit of the son also. We 
hesitate, therefore, to ascribe great depth to his sorrow for 
the loss of his wife, for he preferred that loss and its con- 
sequences to his own death. Nay, he persuaded her to die 
on his behalf. 

If the subject falls necessarily below the level of higher 
tragedy, the management is still less conformable to that 
standard. This is shown in three principal parts of the 
piece. 

1. The prologue, by informing us that Alcestis will be 
rescued from the grasp of Orcus, and how this will be ef- 
fected, takes away the stimulus of curiosity; we know 
more of the future than the characters in the piece do, and 
thus enter but weakly into feelings which are soon to be 
displaced in their minds. 

2. Hercules, the deliverer of Alcestis, must be brought 
into such a relation to the principal persons of the drama, 
as to furnish a motive for his undertaking a labor of that 
description. This the poet effects by bringing him to the 
house of Admetus at the very time of the funeral ; by mak- 
ing him gather, obtusely enough, from the ambiguous words 
of Admetus, that a stranger was to be interred; and then, 
on the discovery of the truth, by exciting his compunction 
for his ill-timed revelry ; so that he is led, as an atonement 
for his fault and a compensation for the self-denying hospi- 
tality of his friend, to undertake the combat with Orcus. 
Here, not to mention that a comic side of Hercules is turned 
outwards, there is nothing in the situations of the parties 
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which is tragic, nor in the motives — the kindness of Ad- 
metus towards a guest, and the regret of Hercules for his 
mistake — which is particularly lofty. 

3. When Hercules has rescued Alcestis, she must be re- 
stored to her husband within the limits of the drama. The 
poet has effected this much more skilfully than if a mes- 
senger had narrated the affair ; but the situations necessa- 
rily border on the comic. Hercules, in his turn keeping 
Admetus in ignorance of the truth, wishes to produce a 
pleasant surprise. The struggle in the mind of the latter 
against lodging the supposed stranger under the veil in 
the female apartments of his house, being founded on 
ignorance, must soon be succeeded by very different feel- 
ings, which are already, from the first, in the spectetors’ 
minds ; who, therefore, rather enjoy his pain than suffer 
with him. 

It may be said, in defence of the structure of this play 
that the comic can heighten by contrast the effect of the 
“agic.* This is true, but does not apply in the present 
case. The comic must not be so linked in with the tragic, 
that succeeding portions of the drama shall grow out of it. 
It heightens the effect of sorrow to give a glimpse, as Shak- 
speare has often done, of mirth and insensibility close by 
its side; but the mirth must not be the cause which deter- 
mines the progress of the action. It must stand over against 
the tragic, and not mingle with it. 


* Patin (Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, Paris, 1843, Tom. III.), ina 
highly laudatory critique upon Alcestis, quotes with commendation from 
Villemain an opinion of the purport mentioned in the text. In the same 
work may be found a sketch of the attempts of sundry French dramatic 
writers, and of Alfieri, to make the plot of Alcestis more tragic and bet- 
ter suited for the modern stage. The attempts, even of the celebrated 
Stalian dramatist, seem to be abortive. Another recent writer, an ear- 
nest partisan of Euripides, Hartung, in his Euripides Restitutue (Ham- 
burg, 1843), I. 216-234, gives a very favorable criticism of this drama 
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A passage in the second argument prefixed to this play, 
which was brought to light from a Vatican manuscript by 
William Dindorf, in his Oxford edition of 1834, seems to 
show that Euripides himself despaired of giving a thor- 
oughly tragic color to the fable of Alcestis. We are there 
informed that the play occupied the fourth place in a tetral- 
ogy which was usually assigned to a satyric drama. It 
thus came after three tragedies, in which the stronger emo- 
tions had been excited, and brought into the place of agi- 
tation a quiet and satisfied feeling of joy. In this Eurip- 
ides showed his good sense ; the subject being unfit for 
tragedy proper, and yet in part deeply pathetic, he did not 
seek to raise it up on stilts, and put it into a category where 
it did not belong. It is a drama of domestic love, full of 
sweetness, tenderness, and grace; but has none of that 
moral depth, and world-wide application, which tragedy 
has when it is an interpreter of the relations of humau 
ignorance or crime to Divine Providence. 

The time when this drama was exhibited is ascertained 
by means of the new portion of the second argument, to 
which we have above referred. It is there said to have 
been performed when Glaucinus was archon at Athens; 
and although neither the reading is correct where the 
Olympiad is named, nor the year of the Olympiad is 
given, there can be no doubt that the second year of 
Olymp. 85 was intended. In that year, Glaucides, as 
Diodorus calls him, or Glaucinus, as the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. Acharn. 67 must have read the name, was 
archon. It was but a short time before that the Antigone 
of Sophocles had been acted ; the Peloponnesian war began 
eight years afterwards, and Euripides was now about forty- 
one years old. 

The text which was adopted by the present editor in his 
first edition (1833) closely followed that of W. Dindorf in 
his Poet@ Scenicti Greci (London and Leipzig, 1830). 
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In the successive revisions of the years 1837 and 184], 
several changes were made, and others still more numerous 
may be found in the present edition. The text is now more 
nearly like Dindorf’s in his Oxford edition of 1834, and like 
Witzschel’s, who has used Dindorf’s readings, than like 
any other. Yet it departs less frequently from the vulgar 
text, than that of the last-mentioned editor. Nothing has 
been said of the text in the notes to this edition, unless it 
seemed necessary for the purposes of interpretation and of 
exercising the judgment of young students. Teachers, who 
wish to decide upon the merits of the text here exhibited, 
will naturally consult Matthiz’s and Dindorf’s collections of 
various readings. 

The notes, too, and the exhibition of the metres, have been 
considerably altered in this fourth edition. Several errors 
have been corrected; a number of important notes have 
been inserted, and others are left out, as being superseded 
by the excellent helps which are now in the hands of 
American students, The notes are more copious than the 
comparative ease of the style demands; because in the ed- 
itor’s plan, since carried out, this play formed an introduc- 
tion to the study of the Attic drama. 

The editions of Alcestis, whether published by itself or - 
with other pieces, which have been consulted, are chiefly 
the following: the Glasgow edition of the Works of Eurip- 
ides (1821, containing the notes of Barnes, Musgrave, 
Markland, Monk, Kuinoel, etc. ; Monk’s special edition ap- 
peared in 1816); Wiistemann’s (Leipzig, 1823, with Monk’s 
and his own notes) ; Hermann’s (Leipzig, 1824); Matthie’s, 
in his edition of Euripides (Leipzig, 1813 — 1829) ; Din- 
dorf’s, of the text, already mentioned ; Pflugk’s, in the Go- 
tha series (1834); Major's (London, 1838); and Witz- 
schel’s (Jena, 1845). ‘To these may be added reviews of 
Dindorf’s, Pflugk’s, and Witzschel’s editions in Jahn’s Jahr- 
bucher for the years 1836, 1837, and 1847, and of Monk’s 
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m the London Quarterly for April, 1816. The editor has 
aimed to make due acknowledgments for whatever is not 
fairly the common property of scholars; but in a work of 
so small compass as the present, this is not aiways pos- 
sible. 


Yale College, New Haven, 
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yuvn of mavoe xai véiov yduov mdBot. 
} wea EOE: eh 
oiynooy: oloy siztas. ovx av @ouny. 
HPAKAH2. 
ti 3°; ov yapsis yap, dAhd ynoevoet Aéyos ; 
AAMHTO2,- 
ovx Zotey Hrs ade ovyxAOnostat. 1090 
HPAKAH 2. 
pov thy Favoveay agpeheiv tt npocdoxgs ; 
AA MHTO2. 
xeivyy Srounég ote tiacbatypeay. 
HPAKAHZ, , 
aiva per ALV@ ° parplay 3’ épdioxdvers. 
A4MHTO 2. 7 
ds pnt’ avian tévde vippioy xadav. *\ 
HPAKAH®. | 
xyvec’ addyo motes obvex’ ‘el pidos. 1096 
AAMHTO2. 
Sdvoin’ éxeivnv xaineg ovx ovcav mgodovs. 
HPAKAHZ. 
déyou vuv sioa tide yevvaiay ddpay. 
AAMET OZ. 
BN, ods o€ Tov oneipavtos avtopat Atds. 
HPAKAH®2. 
xa pny Guagtros ve un dodoas rdde. 
AM4MHTOZ.,, .. 
xai Soav ye AUmy xagdiav SnyOjoouat. 1100 


HPAKAHZ. 
miOou: tay’ dv yao és diov nécot ydgus. 
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AMAMHTOZ. 
PEv. ark 
iO’ && dyavos tyvde un “Aabés note. 
HPAKAH®Z. 
VIXOVTL MEVTOL KAL OV OUYYLXGS EU0i. 
AAMHTOZ 
xahas Ehetas 7 yuvr) od aneddito. 
UPAK AH. 
devo, si yon mgata 8 si yosav GOQEt. 
ASMHTOZ. 
‘ ~ Q > ey yp 
YON, cov ve wy MEAAOVTOS Opyaivety-Euol. 
| HPAKAHZ. 
eidds tt xayo tyVvd’ Eya mMe08upiay. 
A44MHT OZ. 
vine YUV. OV UNV avddvovia mot motsis. 
HPAK AHS. 
GA’ E00” GO’ Huds aivécetss mov povoy. 
AAMUTO2. 
xouiter’, ei yon tHvde déEaoOat Sopots. 
HPAKAHZ. 
oux av peOelyv THY yuvaixa mpo0noAots. 
AAMHTO®S. 


ov 3° autos avtny eicay’, si Soviet, doors. 


r, & HPA KA HS. 
2 4 a yz ~” 4 ? 
&5 aS MEY OUY Eyaye Tyoomat YEoas. 
. AMMHT OZ. 


¢ ¥ 


ovx av Sy vius, daua O° stoedOziv nda. * a ; 


HPAKAH &. 
ty on ménocOa yeipi deka wovy. 
AAMHTOS. 
ava, idler pw’ ov Dédovra Spay rds. 
HPAK AHS. 
toAua Xpotsivac yeioa xai Kyeiv Sévys. 


1105 


1110 


1115 
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AAMNTOZ 

xai 3y npoteiva, Topyév’ as xagatdug. 
HPAK AHS. 

EyEtS ; . 


AMdMHTO2Z. 
J 
EYO. 
AO 4 { rf fe 
HPAKAH, 4+ 

Q - -~ Y a a QA 
val, cate vuv, xal tov Mos 
proses nor’ sivas naida yevvaiov Eévoy. 
BAgpor 9° és aviv, st te 077 Soxet npénety 
yuvaixi* Avnns 0° evtvyav peOiotaco. 
@ Feoi, ti hia; Pavy’ avédmcotov tae - 
’ 3 LU 
yuvaina Aevoow tivd Euny etytvuas, 
od c* mln : 

A xégtouds we Feov tis exnArjooe yage ; 


HPAK AHS. 
oux Eotty, ala tHVvd’ Opds déuaota ony. 
iets tat AAMHT OS. 
itd , , ? Ino F 
09a VE UY TL Paoua yEQtEp@Y T0d’ 7. +: 
| HPAKAH®S. 


> ” a ong >? , , 

ov wuyayayoy tovd’ Exotnow Evo. 
AAMUTOS. 

ahi’ nv Eazntoy sicoga Sdéuagr’ éuyv; 
HPAKANS. 

adm’ i080”. dntoteiv 3° ot o& Davpalo tvyny 
AAMUTOS. 

Biya, npocsinw Ldoav ds Sapagt’ Epyy ; 
UPAK AWS. 

, 9 4 ) ~ oo ™ 

NQOGELM’. EYES YAO TAY OoOVTED HUEAES. 
AAMUTOS. 

? \ 3 8 , 

@ pidtdtys yuvaixes dupa xai dénas, 

bd 95 2f ” 9 ¥ ~ 

Eya 0” aédntas, ovmot’ Gwecbas doxayv. 


4$ 


1120 


1138 


1130 
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HPAKAH2. 
Eyets: pOdvos dé pr yévowtd tis Dewy. 
AAMHTOZ. 
@ tov peyiotov Znvos evyeves tExvov, 
evdaipovoins, xai 0’ O pitvous xatNP 
, . . ‘ \_¥ 9 > i 
oafo.* ov vag dn Tau avapdacas pLovos. 
nas tyvd’ Exeupas végGev Es pados TddE ; 
HPAKAHZ. .. x? 
4 : 
udynyv Evvdwas Sutdvav to xugia.s‘+ 
AAMHTO®S. 
mov tovde Oavdta pys dyava oupbaheiv ; 
HPAK AHS. 


tuubov nag’ autov éx Adyou udpwas ZEQOLY. - 


AAMET OZ. 
ti vag x00” 73” dvavdos Eotnxev yuvy ; 
HPAKAHZ.. 
ovma Peps ot tHodE neoopavnudtay 
xAvety, mtv ay teotoe totoe vEgtégots 
aparviontat ai tpttoy porn pados. 
GAM’ sicay’ siow tHvdE- nai Sixatos dv 
10 Aoixov, * Adunt’, evoiGet wept Eévovs. 
xal yaip’> éya@ d€ tov meOxEiLevov mévOY 
LOevéhov tugdvv@ nasi mogovva poddy. 
AAMMHTO2. 
psivoy nag’ nuiv xai Evvéotios yevov. 
| HPAKAHZ. 
avis t68” Eotat, viv 2° énsivyecOai ps Bet. 
AAMETOZ. ~~ 
ad’ evtuzoins, vbstiLOY 8° ZhOos dba. +" * 
aotois 3& ndoy t’ évvina tEtoapzia 
yopovs Ex EcOlais ovppogaiow iordvac 


1135 


1140 


1145 


1150 


et 


1156 
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Bapovs te xvicav BovOvtotct mpoctponais. 

vUY 700 peOnopoopecba BeAtio Biov ye 

tov TepdaBev - ov yap EvtUyaY donfoouat ns 
ete, , KOPOX, 

nodhai Loogat tov Sarpoviov, 

noddAad 3 aéAntas xpaivovat Feoi. 1160 

xat to SoxnOéve’ oux étehéaOn, ge | 

tav 3° adoxytav eogov eves Feds. ow . 

toidyd” axiby to8E pay a 


e han Ae ‘ 
4 Us i] d . Y 


NOTES. 


NOTES. 


N.B. Mt.= Matthie’s Grammar; B. = Robinsons Buttmann (New 
York, 1851) ; K. == Kuhner's (Andover, 1844) ; Cr.==Crosby’s; Soph. 
== that of Sophocles (ed. of 1847). 


ON THE ARGUMENTS. 


I. 


"Ard\Awy yracaro, ‘The ground of Apollo’s friendship 
for Admetus is told in the prologue. A learned Scholiast 
on v. 1 says, that the commonly received story is followed 
by Euripides. Others say, that he slew the sons of the 
Cyclops ; others, again, that he served Admetus after hav- 
ing slain the dragon at Pytho; and this agrees with a 
whole circle of fables relating to Apollo. The vengeance 
of Jupiter was incurred by A¢sculapius for raising some 
one to life. Our poet, by his use of the imperfect dviarn 
(v. 127), implies that he often exercised this power. Nine 
different statements as to the person. raised by Aésculapius 
are cited by the Scholiast from as many authors. ll this 
shows, that the story was often worked over by poets and 
mythographers. The time of this service was a great 
year, or eight years. For the philosophical examination 
of this mythus, Miller (History of the Dorians, Book II. 
pp. 204, 320, in the German) may be consulted with 
advantage. 
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“Adunros. Both Admetus and Alcestis were of the tribe of 
the Minyz, concerning whom see Miller’s ‘* Orchomenos,” 
especially p. 256. Cretheus and Salmoneus were brothers, 
and sons of Acolus. Pheres, father of Admetus, was a son 
of Cretheus ; and Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, bore Pelias, 
the father of Alcestis and Acastus (see v. 732). Jason 
was of the same family, being nephew of Pheres and of 
Pelias, and cousin of Admetus. 

The name of Admetus is inwoven in the peculiarly 
poetical fables which relate to the Minye. When Jason, 
according to Pindar’s most beautiful description in the 
fourth Pythian Ode, came down from Mount Pelion to claim 
the kingdom of Iolcus, which Pelias had wrested from his 
father, his relatives went to greet him. ‘*Pheres came 
from the neighborhood, and left the fountain Hypereis. 
Amythan came from Messene, and speedily Admetus came 
and Melampus with kind feelings towards their cousin.” 
(Pyth. iv. 222-225.) Admetus was also one of the Argo- 
nauts (Apol. Rhod. i. 49; Orph. Arg. 176-179), and one 
of the companions of Meleager in hunting the boar (Apol- 
lod. p. 49, ed. Heyne). According to the mythus preserved 
by this latter author (comp. also Hyginus, Fab. 50, 51), he 
won Alcestis through the kindness of Apollo. Pelias had 
promised her to whoever should yoke lions and boars 
together: this Apollo enabled Admetus to do; and, on 
bringing a chariot drawn by these animals to Pelias, he re- 
ceived her in marriage. I have thought it worth while to 
mention these mytht, because they lie in part out of the 
common circle of fables, and serve to individualize the 
characters of the piece. 

Homer alludes to Admetus in the “ Catalogue of Ships ” 
(liad ii. 711, 764), where his son Eumelus appears as one 
of the Grecian leaders. EXxumelus had the best horses, says 
the poet, of any chieftain before Troy, except Achilles, for 
‘hey had been reared by Apollo. In Iliad xxiii. he con 
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tends in the chariot-race which was held in honor of Pa- 
troclus. His wife Iphthima, sister of Penelope, is men- 
tioned Odys. iv.'798. He is a little boy in the present play, 
and his sister, whose name, according to the Scholiast 
on v. 269 (ed. Matthie), was Perimele, appears without 
speaking. 


H. 


ovderepp, neither of the other two. This must refer to 
/Eschylus and Sophocles, neither of whom, says the writer 
of the argument, wrote a drama upon this subject. Soph- 
ocles, however, introduced Admetus into one of his dramas 
from which Plutarch (De Defect. Orac. § 15) has quoted 
a line referring to the service of Apollo: 
Odpds 8° ddéxrwp addy Frye mpds pvAnp, 
where Admetus, who according to Plutarch utters the words, 
must be speaking of Apollo’s going to his servile labor in 
the mill at the crowing of the cock. Welcker, however, 
(Griech. Trag. I. 344, seq.) explains dAéerwp as the same 
here with dAoxos, puts the passage in the mouth of Alcestis, 
and even calls the play by her name. Another fragment 
(Soph. Frag. incert. 758, Dind.), 
"O. yj Sepala, xaipe, cvyyovdy 6” vdap 
“Ymépeca xpnyn, vapa Ocopid€oraror, 
belonged probably to the same play, and may be a part 
of the farewell of Alcestis. Glum (De Eurip. Alcest. 
Comment., Berlin, 1836) assigns this fragment to a drama 
called Eumelus (the son of Alcestis), but the existence 
of such a drama is doubtful. (Welcker, u.s., I. 66.) 
ro Spapa..... *"AAxnorid. This passage, which is the new 
part of the argument mentioned in the Preface, calls for 
several remarks. 
1. The first words contain a reference apparently to a 
chronological list of our poet’s dramas. The numerals ié 
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are corrupt. If we read ¢ for é, as the two letters are often 
confounded, the Alcestis will take the seventeenth place on 
the list. But as Euripides began to write for the theatre in 
Olymp. 81. 1, seventeen years before the date of this play, 
and in fifty years wrote ninety dramas, there is reason 
to suppose that both the numbers may have suffered in the 
hands of the copyists. | 

2. Just below I have followed Dindorf in altering rd A* 
into wé dA, i. e. Olymp. 85, which the name of the Archon 
required. The year of the Olympiad (which was the 
second) is not given by the writer of the argument. 

3. Of the tragedies mentioned, Cress and Telephus are 
both referred to in the Acharnenses. (Comp. the Scholia 
on Acharn. 408 — 448, ed. Bekker.) The Alcmeon is called 
&d Yopidos, because, in passing through the Arcadian town 
so called, Alemzeon was delivered from the attacks of the 
Furies. The name was used also to distinguish it from 
Alcmseon 8:4 KopivOov, a play of Euripides first exhibited 
by his son after his death. 

4, The fourth place in a tetralogy, usually occupied by a 
satyric drama, here belongs to Alcestis. This shows us 
that, at the date of this play, when a poet presented four 
pieces at a time, he was free to write a satyric drama or 
not as he pleased. But it throws great light also on the 
nature of the present play, as will have appeared to the 
reader of the Preface. The drama is more like an elegant 
masque than like ancient tragedy. In its catastrophe it 
bears some resemblance to the “ Winter’s Tale ” of Shak- 
speare. | 

év Sepais. This place, reputed to have been founded 
py Pheres, was situated near Lake Beebeis (comp. v. 590), 
now called Carlas, or the Lake of Carla (comp. v. 588), in a 
fertile soil, at the distance of ninety stadia from Pagase, 
its emporium. It was very near Mount Pelion, and not far 
from Iolcus, It had a celebrated fountain, Hypereia, al 
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luded to by Homer, and of which Colonel Leake (Northern 
Greece, IV. 440) has given a particular description. Phe- 
ree rose into importance under its tyrant Jason, about 390 
B. C., and sunk upon the ascendency of Philip of Macedon. 
See Cramer’s Greece, I. 392; Mannert, VII. 588, and the 
authors there cited ; and comp. the note on v. 587. 

eioi 3¢ xopryol. The text here is corrupt or deficient ; and 
in one of the two MSS. containing these words, there is 
a lacuna of about four letters after 8é. Glum supplies dvo, 
supposing that the writcr took yopyyds in the sense of leader 
of the Chorus, and referred to the division into semi-cho- 
ruses at v. 213. Dindorf reads Eigidoros 8 ¢xopyzye. This 
name occurs on Athenian monuments, and the choragus is 
mentioned by name in the argument to Agamemnon. 

dvoixeca tis tpayiuns (Sc. 8pduara). The ancient tragic 
poets, notwithstanding what is here said, occasionally pro- 
duced pieces which did not have a tragic termination. 
Such are, besides the Orestes, the Furies of A@schylus, the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the lon, Hetena, and Iphigenia in 
Tauris, of Euripides. 


On the dramatis persone it may be observed, that only 
two characters converse on the stage together, excepting in 
the scene where the boy Eumelus speaks. This is the case 
also in the Medea, but in no other play of Euripides, and 
in none of Sophocles. This arrangement would make it 
possible for two actors to perform all the parts except that of 
the child, and would render superfluous the third one of the 
actors assigned to each of the contending poets by the 
Archon. Thus, for example, one actor might sustain the 
parts of Apollo, Alcestis, Hercules, and Pheres; and the 
other, those of Orcus, the maid, Admetus, and the servant. 
But however we divide the parts, Apollo, who withdraws 
from the house, must at v. 243 come out of the house; then 
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one of the characters who have entered the house must re 
appear as Hercules, coming from abroad ; and the servant, 
who after v. 836 would naturally enter the house, must re- 
appear, in a very short time, as Admetus returning from 
the grave. See on this subject Elmsley’s Medea, notes on 
the dramatis persona, and his review of Markland’s Sup. 
plices (Quart. Rev. No. 14). 

The parts of the drama, according to the technical divis- 
ions are,— 1. Prologue. 1-76. Apollo and Orcus on the 
stage in their appropriate costumes. (Comp. vv. 39, 76, 
843.) Both leave the stage, the latter entering the house. 
2. Parodus (or portion recited or sung by the Chorus first 
after entering the orchestra, the parodus proper being 
a choral song). 77-136. The Chorus divides into 
halves, which respond to one another partly in anapests. 
Then the whole Chorus sings. 3. First Episodium (so 
called from the entrance of a new speaker, beside the 
Chorus, and including all the dialogue between the choral 
songs): 137-212. A maid from the house informs the 
Chorus of the occurrences within, and then returns. 4 
First Stasimum (or song of the Chorus after it has taken its 
station. But this is unlike the odes properly so called, and 
is of the kind called xopparexa by K. O. Miller in his edition 
of the Furies of schylus). 213-242. Sung in part at 
least by portions of the Chorus, and closed by anapests re- 
cited by the Corypheus. 5. Second Episodium. 243-434. 
Composed of an impassioned antistrophic dialogue (of the 
description termed rd amd oxnvjs), cooling down through 
some anapests of Admetus into trimeters. Just as Alcestis 
has closed her eyes in death, her little son sings fortha 
monody, which is antistrophic. ‘The deceased lady is car- 
ried into the house, whither Admetus goes also after some 
directions to the Chorus. 6. Second Stasimum. 435-475. 
In praise of Alcestis. 7% Third Episodium. 476-567. 
Hercules, known no doubt to the spectators by his usua!] 
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custume and not announced, stops at his friend’s house for 
entertainment, is deceived by him as to the state of the 
family, and goes in to lodge. 8. Third Stasimum. 568— 
605. In praise of the hospitable nature of Admetus. 9. 
Fourth Episodium. 606-961. The father of Admetus, 
coming to the funeral, is forbidden to have a part in it. 
The procession, to which the Chorus joins itself, moves for 
the grave. (See v. 746, note.) A servant comes out from 
the house and blames the unseasonable jollity of Hercules, 
who, while chiding the moroseness of the servant, discovers 
his own misimpression, and, stung by regret, goes off to 
snatch Alcestis from Orcus. The procession returns. A 
dialogue ensues between Admetus and the Chorus, to be 
called perhaps a xoupés, in which the former utters ana- 
pests, or mere interjections.- 10. Fourth Stasimum. 962- 
1005. The inexorableness of fate, and the heroism of Al- 
cestis deserving of immortality. Admetus remains on the 
stage through the choral song, as if unwilling to enter his 
desolate dwelling. 11. Exodus. 1006-1163. Hercules 
returns bringing a veiled mute woman, who turns out to 
be Alcestis. ‘The Chorus retires, pronouncing a few clous- 
ing anapests. 


ON THE PLAY. 


1. & &dépara. Here there is an exclamation, without any 
address following it. The Andromache and Electra of 
Euripides begin in the same way. See Mt. § 312. 6. 

1,2. évois....aivécat, in which I deigned to put up with a 
hired laborer’s fare. érAnv denotes bearing or enduring 
that which is beneath one’s situation. Comp. v. 572. 
6ijocav, properly the feminine of ys, is here used adjectively 
instead of Oyrinny. Soph. § 156, N.4; Cr. § 652. —— ain 

6 
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oat, to acquiesce in, put up with. ‘This is one modification 
of the idea of praising or of assenting to, which alvéw so 
often has, as in v. 525; another is that of consenting to or 
granting, which we find in v. 12. 

4. rdya, fulmen, as vv. 5,129 show. So also Aids ¢do- 
ypés, Helena 1162, oipavia prdé, Medea 144, are used. 

5. of, on whose (or, it may be, on which) account. Verbs 
denoting to be angry often take a genitive of that on 
account of which the feeling is aroused. Comp. Antig. 
1177. 

7. drowa is in apposition with @yrevew. K. § 266. 2, R. 
2; Soph. § 156.c; Cr. § 501. 8. Apollo was placed in 
this condition, as a satisfaction or atonement for having shed 
blood. In this, the fable copies the usages of early times 
in Greece, when exile, during one or more years, was an 
ordinary atonement for manslaughter. See note on the 
arguments, page 55. 

8. Abdy yaiav. The accusative of the place whither, 
without a preposition, after verbs of motion, is exceedingly 
common in the tragic poets. Comp. vv. 413, 545, 560, 
872; K.§ 277; Cr. § 628; Soph. § 186. 1. €Boudp- 
Bovy. As Apollo is called a shepherd in v. 572, this word is 
probably taken here in the wide sense of tending flocks, as 
well as herds. So Boveodéw, in Iliad xx. 22], is used of 
tending horses. 

9. écwfov, for brevity’s sake, includes ed{w also, and thus 
is taken with és 1é3 jpépas. Hermann’s remark on this 
and the preceding imperfect is, that they are used quia ad- 
nuc serviebat Admeto. He must have taken és rod’ hyuépas 
with ¢BoupdpBovy as well as with gcwfoy. But there is no 
evidence that the poet thought of Apollo as still in the 
service of Admetus, into which he entered before the 
marriage with Alcestis. Comp. the choral ode, v. 568, seq., 
where that service is spoken of as a past event. And why 
did he appear as a God here, if he were now tending herds? 
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Both imperfects denote duration, and the latter only is 
taken with és ré8 jyepas. Of this latter phrase Wiiste- 
mann says, “non significat usque ad hunc diem, sed 
usque ad hoc temporis momentum.” Comp. until now-a- 
days. | | 

11. The ordinary idiom would be dy ¢ppvodyny py Oaveiv 
(comp. Orest. 599), or dé, éx, @avdrov, or Oavdrov without 
a preposition: comp. v. 770. After many verbs containing 
a negative idea, an infinitive usually takes py; but occa- 
sionally the infinitive is annexed without py. See Mt. 
§ 434. 4.3. The distinction seems to be this: the infin- 
itive with ») expresses the result of the action; without 
uy, that in reference to which deliverance is effected. 

12. Moipas 8oAmcas. According to the Scholiast, the fable 
made Apollo obtain this of the Fates, after he had intoxi- 
cated them with wine. The Greeks thought, that the decree 
of the Fates could be modified, or suspended in its execu- 
tion, but not without their own consent. Comp. Herodot. 
I. § 91. 

13. Wakefield takes rév mapavrixa by itself, as though 
there were an ellipsis of ypévov. Comp. réy dei for rév ded 
xpévov, Soph. Electr. 1075. There is, however, no reason 
for separating these words from “A:éyv, which here denotes 
death. 

14. dadAdsavra, on condition that he gave in exchange, sc. 
dvr) éavrov. This compound of dAAdoow occurs nowhere 
else in the tragic poets in this sense. 

15, 16. Ddvras didovs ....-ararépa, etc. The apposition 
here is peculiar in this, that only the two most prominent 
persons in the class of friends are named. We may trans- 
late his friends especially his father, etc. érure. The 
imperfect and present participle of rixrw are often used by 
the tragic poets, where the aorist forms might be expected. 
In such cases rixrw denotes I am a parent. A number of 
presents, says Krueger (Gram. § 53. 1), besides their 
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pruper sense, have a kind of perfect one; as, devye, I flee 
and I am an exile; vee, I conquer and am a victor ; ddi«é, 
Ido wrong and am a wrong-doer. Comp. the note on Pro- 
meth. 849. 

17. adj» yvvaxds fris. Here we should expect the more 
general word gers, and not its feminine. I formerly ac- 
counted for frs, as a case of attraction. It is better to say 
that in‘the form of words * he found not save his wife any 
one who”; the poet implies that “ he found one, who, name- 
ly, his wife,” and accommodates the gender to this implied 
thought. In v. 18, pnxér’, the old reading, broke the 
connection of the members of the sentence. Hence Monk 
and Wakefield, after Reiske, give @a»ay for Oaveiv, and 
therefore dons for res. But pnd é’, the conjecture of 
Musgrave and Barnes, is found in two of the best MSS. 

20. Wuxoppevotca is explained by Troades 751, wveip 
Groppnges ober. wWuyxoppayei occurs v. 143, which Hesy- 
chius explains by droOvqcxes. 

22. The poets sometimes speak of the gods as being 
polluted, like men, by the contact or presence of the dend 
In Hippolyt. 1437, cited by Monk, Diana says, when Hir- 
polytus is dying, “ Farewell, for | may not look upon the 
dead, nor pollute my countenance with deadly exhalations” 
(i e. with the last breath of the dying). Hermann remarks 
that only Apollo and Diana could not look upon a dying 
person, and that this notion arose from the belief that they 
produced death by shooting their darts from a distance. 
This, again, they were represented as doing, to indicate 
symbolically that they presided over natural death, the 
wause of which is unseen. 

24. rév3e may be rendered by here. ‘ The demuonstra- 
uves often stand, especially in-the nominative and accusa- 


tive, for the adverbs here, there, as the person or thing 
mentioned was, as it were, pointed at with the finger.” 
Mi. § 471. 12; Buttmann, § 127. 1; Soph. § 163, N 2 
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See vv. 137, 234, 507, 1006, and very many other instan- 
ces. Apollo announces Orcus; as was very generally 
done for the benefit of the audience when new characters 
appeared on the Greek stage. Comp. vv. 137, 234, 611, 
1006, but not 476, where, however, Hercules would be 
readily recognized by his costume. 

25. iepj. He is so called, as sacrificing those who die to 
the powers below. Comp. v. 76. The form 4 for éa is 
common to the epic and tragic poets. See Buttm. § 52, 
note 1; Soph. § 52. Elmsley held éa, forming, by synize- 
sis, one syllable, to be the true reading, wherever the 
accus. in 9 from evs is found in the tragic poets. dardv- 
ror follows iepj on account of the idea of sacrificing, which 
lies in that word. For the genitive of the victim after lepevs, 
comp. Herc. Fur. 450. 

26. cuppérpos, at the right time. cipperpos means cor- 
responding in measure, thence suiting as to measure, and is 
then used to denote correspondence or congruity in other 
things, as space, time, color. In Soph. Antig. 387, moig 
fipperpos mpovBnv tixn; the sense is, What circumstances 
did I come forward just at the right time for ? 

29. riod ride modeis; why dost thou move about here? 
ov is emphatic. Comp. Orest. 1269, ris d3e wodei dui 
pérAabpov. This verb is also active, as in Asch. Pers. 307, 
node vicov, haunts, or floats about, the island. 

31. ddhopifspevos, determinans, limitibus circumscribens. 
Hermann. Tisas = yepa, the prerogatives, rights, office, 
of the respective gods in the division of the world. Comp. 
v. 53, and Prometh. 229. | 

34. émi 778, sc. Alcestis, taken with ¢poupeis. In 
v. 35, érAloas xépa roénpy = dmXioas xépa Sore rognpy eivac, 
i. e. rége. See Antig. 791, my note. 

36. réde refers forward to the infinitive mpodaveiv, as the 
demonstratives often do. Comp. v. 371, where rade refers 
to yapeiy, v. 272, and Medea 259, where rogotrop refers to 

6* 
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ovyay, 263. For ré8’ Elmsley and Monk would have us read 
66°, without any sufficient reason. 

36, 37. For 4... . Hedlov mais, see K. § 332. 15. 

38. xedvods Aoydus, good reasons. The same phrase in 
Rhesus 272 means words worth the hearing. 

40. Wakefield cites on this verse, “‘nunquam humeris 
positurus arcum,” from Horat. Od. iii. 4. 60. 

41. yé in replies often answers to yes. The preceding 
remark is then admitted, but restricted; see vv. 47, 62, 
374, 493, 524; Antig. 518, 749. dpedéw is rarely fol- 
‘lowed by the dative except in the poets. Mt. § 391; K. 
§ 279, R. 1. 

46. duciypas = diadddfas, v. 14, having given as a substi- 
tute. dpeta, however, in v. 462, means to receive in ex- 
change. 

48. oi8 dy «cl. &» here, and in similar cases, is trans- 
posed from its proper place, and really belongs to weioass. 
Porson, regarding this transposition as too harsh, read dp 
for 4y in a precisely Similar passage, Medea 937 (941). 
But this transposition is now admitted by all good scholars. 
See Mt. § 599. 3; Monk’s note on this passage ; Elmsley 
on Medea 911; Hermann on the particle a; (Classical 
Journal, No, 72, p. 222). 4» is necessary in this case. 
Comg. Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 41, obx olf éywye ef twa dimois dy 
tay sodeuiow: Aristoph. Birds 1018, ovx oi8d y' ef pOains dy. 
These examples, cited by Matthies and Elmsley, show it in 
its proper clause. 

49. rovro is a substitute for ereivew; there is, therefore, no 
ellipsis of wouiy here. Pflugk refers this to the idiom rdéw 
rdocopat, rovro being the same with rairyy ry rafiy, as it 
points to the abstract idea of the verb. 

50. rois wéAdoves (Sc. Oaveiy implied in Sdvarov), cunctanti- 
bus, Hermann, and the Scholiast’s yeynpaxéo: shows per- 
haps that he undefstood it so, = those who delay to die 
when the natural time of death has come. Others, better 
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morituris, = those who are in the act of dying and cannot 
be retained in life, as well as those who are, like old per- 
sons, just ready to die. Comp. v. 527. 

D1. exw Adyor, I possess, i. e. understand your meaning. 

52. gor’ .... dros; is there any way in which ? or, in any 
manner, by any means. éori is often joined with relative 
‘ adverbs, and — its proper subject being at first suppressed 
and then lost sight of —forms an adverbial phrase with 
thenz, Thus, odx to& dro, v. 113, there is no place to 
which, or to no place whatsoever; of éSre, v. 1109, ali- 
quants ; ovx éof os, Antig. 750. ori is also thus joined 
with tre relative itself, as in the common phrase éorw of 
and the word Zo, according to some, is made out of és for 
éveors and of. Comp. Mt. § 482. poro. The optative 
stands in questions without dy, when the speaker would 
convey the notion of uncertainty or doubt. Kihner, largest 
Gr. § 839. Hermann gives the force of the optative by his 
rendering estne igitur ut Alcestis ad senectutem perventura 
putetur. 

56 -— 59. The sense is, Though she should die an old wom- 
an, she shall have a rich burial. Death replies, You make 
your law, Phebus, in favor of the wealthy. Apollo. How 
did you say? But are you really even a logician, without 
my knowing it? Death. They who have the means would 
(in that case) purchase liberty to die old. 
€xévrav xpjpara. Comp. Cress, frag. (8 Dind.), rav éydvrwv 


éxévroy = 


ravres avOpwiro. didoc. ois mdpeott, SC. Td dveioOa, im- 
plied in dvoivro. — Hermann translates dvoivro ... . ynpas- 
ots Oaveiv, emerent grand@vos mort quos vivere cupiunt ; 
referring yypaots not merely to the subject of dvoivro, but 
‘to others whom they wished to keep alive. The Scholiast 
adopts the construction gvoivro ynpatots, dote Oareiv, they 
would hire old men to die for them. But there was. no 
reason wny the rich should hire old men to die for them, 
rather than young. 
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64. 3 pny, assuredly, or yet assuredly ; not nihilominus, 
as Monk renders these particles. 

65. Sépyros wpds Sdpous, i. e. the city of Phere, the abode 
of Pheres. Comp. v. 614. 

67. ‘“*Ordo est,” says Wakefield, “dyna ex rérov Op7- 
ays: currum qui est in Thracia.” But it is better to take 
éx rérov with wéuwavros pera; the idea of bringing being 
implied in this connection. Urmecovy Sxnua, like rérpwpoy 
dppa, v. 483, means the horses, without necessarily imply- 
ing the chariot. Comp. dppacs évdi8wc: xévrpoy, Herc. Fur. 
881; doeipwrov (uvyois dyna, chariot-horses not bound bya 
yoke, i. e. held only by the rein, lon 1150, where see Mus- 
grave’s note. 

70, 71. By ofre....re....re three clauses are con- 
nected, the last of which Monk, without sufficient reason, 
would put in opposition to the second, and write &. 8pacess 
épolws raira means you shall do this just as much as if you 
complied with my wishes, and ruira refers to giving up 
Alcestis, which is the main subject of discourse, and is im- 
plied in v. 69. 

72. s\éov is used as a noun, and denotes furtherance, 
advantage, profit. Some of the phrases in which it occurs 
are, ri mAdéov; what is the use? ovdev és mAéov wow, I do 
nothing to advantage, Soph. Cid. R. 9183 ri mpoobeiun» 
mhéov; what advantage should I have accruing? Soph. 
Antig. 40; dr ovde» iy épevvaow mdréov, when they got no 
advantage by searching, Id. 268. So wAéoy AaBeiv, rpdocew, 
épyafeoOaz occur. Inv. 745 we have ef rs wAéov ear’ dya- 
bois, if the good have any advantage, if they are better off. 
—— This verse seems to have been spoken whilst Apollo 
was departing. 

73. 4 8 ody yuvn, mulier quidem certe ; Pflugk: but the 
woman at any rate, etc. ov» serves to make an affirmation 
stronger, when a person adheres to his purpose, notwith- 
standing the objections of another. Mt. § 625. 
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74. Death performs the act, which priests were wont to 
do, in consecrating the victim. xardpxyopa is almost tech- 
nically used concerning the commencing rites at sacrifices, 
especially that of cutting off and burning hairs. Hence 
Hesych. defines xardpfacat rod iepeiov by ray rpixav dro- 
ondoa. But the term is taken in a wider sense for any of 
the commencing rites, e. g. sprinkling the victim with lustral 
water, sprinkling otdoxuras or coarsely ground barley on its 
head. Comp. Kister on Aristoph. Birds 959. 

15. lepds OeGv, devoted to the gods as a victim. The 
genitive is that of the possessor. Comp. Mt. § 315. 1; 
K. § 273. 2; Cr. § 391; Soph. § 187. 3. 

76. dyvion. Macrobius, Saturgg]. 5. 19, “ dyvica: Greece 
dicunt dits consecrare.” érov should regularly have dp» 
with the subjunctive. For its omission see Mt. § 527, Obs. 
2. -€yxos, used only of the spear by Homer, is taken as 
a general word for weapon by the tragic poets, and often, 
as here, answers to &idos. 

This prologue is less awkward than many in Euripides, 
e. g. than that of the Troades, of Hippolytus, of lon. Both 
Apollo and Death have a probable ground for being on the 
spot at this juncture. The opening speech of Apollo is 
rather an address to the audience than a soliloquy. The 
ensuing dialogue wants dignity, at least, where Apollo tries 
to chaffer with Death. Almost all the plays of Euripides 
begin with a direct narration of whatever the poet judged 
to be necessary for the understanding of the piece. This 
departure from the usual practice of A&schylus and Sopho- 
cles, and from the rules of art, may have been occasioned 
by the necessity under which Euripides was placed, of va- 
rying, for the sake of novelty, from the commonly received 
versions of the heroic fables. 

The Chorus should always have a probable ground for 
convening. ‘This is the case here; for it consists of old 
men of Phere, who come to condole with their lord. In 
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several plays of our author, either there is no reason for the 
assembling of the Chorus in the nature of the plot, or it is 
placed in absurd situations. Thus in the Medea, she pro- 
jects the murder of their own sovereign before the members 
of the Chorus, and they listen patiently. The Chorus di- 
vides on entering the orchestra, and the two parts question 
one another as to the state of the family within. A song is 
then sung, the burden of which is, that the deliverance of 
Alcestis from death is impossible (vv. 112-136). A maid, 
hearing the noise without the gate, comes out and gives a 
minute and most affecting account of her mistress (vv. 137—- 
212). 

79. Formerly ris stood pefore wédas, in this line, which 
thus became a dimeter. It is now omitted, on the authority 
of the best MSS., and the line is a parc@emiac. is ovdels is 
found in Herodot. and in late writers. 

80. eixox. So the best MSS. The vulgar reading évéwos 
ictroduced an anapest after a dactyl in the same dipody, 
whch is against the usage of the tragic poets. 

88. werpaypévos in /Esch. Choéph. 132 means confecti, 
those with whom all is over; and dScarenpaypevos is often 
used in the same signification. But here senpaypevov is 
neuter and genitive absolute: a lament as though all was 
over. It is the impersonal séspaxras put into the participial 
form. 

90. crariferas = ordow éxer, 1. e. for the purpose of an- 
nouncing the event and calling in mourners. 

91, peraxvpsos dras = pera trav xuparoyv ris drys. There 
18, perhaps, an allusion here to Castor and Pollux, who were 
thought to appear in storms to sailors, and to bring about 
a calm. The force of pera in composition the Scholiast 
illustrates by peraiypsov, the space perafi rav alxpav, between 
the spears, or armies. For ef ydp, see v. 536. 

93. od rd, by crasis for of ro dv, surely not. not though. 
—— GOipévas, sc. abrijs, if she were dead. 


Vi 


- wébev ydp; woddov ye nat Bei, often used by Demosth. 
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94, 95. The others deny, yet in a doubting manner, that 
which would account for the silence within, i. e. that she 
had been carried out for burial, for surely she is not gone 
from the dwelling. The reply is, How so? Iam not con- 
fdent. What encourages you? But Hermann translates 
ovr a’xd non exsulto, “non enim adeo eertum esse dicit 
vivere mulierem, ut quis gaudere possit.” ndbev. Inter- 
rogative sentences often imply that a negative answer is 
expected, and hence some interrogative phrases usually 
have a negative import. Comp. mdéev ydp; for whence could 
you know it? 1. e. it cannot be, v. 781. soi réde; where is 
this? 1. e. it is impossible, v. 1075. And so in the phrase 


After verse 94 in several of the best MSS. follows véxus 
q8n. These words, however, are trailing and unnecessary 
to the sense ; and we should expect here, where the curiosity 
and feeling of the Chorus are highly excited, the greatest 
brevity. They seem to have been added by some one who 
thought that dpoddes standing alone was ambiguous, and are 
unknown to the Scholiast. 

96. Zpnpor. Schol. ywpls sxrov, private, without a pro- 
cesston. 

98. Pollux 8, § 65 (Vol. II. p. 131, ed. Lips. 1824), says, 
‘Those who visited the house of a mourner, when they 
went out, purified themselves by sprinkling with water. 
This water was placed in an earthen vessel, and had been 
brought from another house.”” The vessel was called dpda- 
mov, rd dotpaxoy, myaiov. See Kister on Aristoph. Eccles 
1033. 

102. The custom of cutting off part of the hair as a sign 
of mourning is well known. Hence a lock was hung up at 
the vestibule in token of affliction within. ropatos. The 
tragic poets observe no fixed rule about the endings of many 
adjectives in os, but give them two or three, as best suits 
the metre or style. We have m the feminine 8popaios, 244 ; 
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oxérios, 125, but cxoria, 269; vupdidior, 2493; dOveios, 582 
but dévela, 646; wévOiyos, 622; Ovpaios, 805; Ordos, 1088 
and épyyos, 925, which last has commonly but two endings 
in Attic writers. 4 mrvei. The metre shows 4 to bea 
neuter plural, since the last syllable of orari{era: in the stro- 
phe must be short. Musgrave’s Latin version translates 
this phrase by que fiunt. But it may be questioned whether 
wity® can have this meaning of occurring, or taking place, 
although it may signify to fall or turn out. If it cannot, 
the neuter plural must refer to yaira, and the verb mean 
to fall or be cut. For examples of this reference of a neu- 
ter plural pronoun to a feminine noun, see Mt. § 439. But 
the present, if an instance of this idiom, is in some respects ° 
unlike those which Mt. gives. For mirvei see the note on 
v. 403. 

103. veodaia = 6 pyéos Aeds. It is elsewhere a noun, but 
here, according to the Scholiast, used adjectively, = »éa. 
This word is pronounced in three syllables by synizesis, as 
6eds often is in one. The allusion is to the wailing women 
(prefice), who sang their nenta, or lddepor, and in the pro- 
cession went before the bier, beating their breasts. Comp. 
Iliad xviii. 389; Jeremiah ix. 17. 

105. xai pny, and yet. These particles often mean and 
surely, 

106. ri ré8 addgs; what is this which you utter ? An in- 
terrogative and a demonstrative pronoun are in Greek often 
united in one proposition (here in the accusative), where 
in English two clauses connected by a relative would be 
required. 

108. When the same ora similar word is repeated in 
a second clause, it is usually accompanied with 8, and 
uey is often omitted in the first. 8 may be conveniently 
rendered by yes, or I say. Comp. Medea 131, éAvop 
dwvay, éxdvoy Sé Body. For the aorist 6ryes, comp. v. 
L095, note. 


a ee ee Ss aoe ~ need 


whe = 
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111. Sorts xpyorés. Sors may refer to the supject of 
revbeiv, or to ravayabav. (K.§ 332.5; Soph. § 172.e). The 
latter gives, I think, the true sense. ‘‘ We ought to mourn 
when the good are in calamity ; — whenever one is in such 
a state, who like Admetus has been held from the first to 
be a worthy man.”” The words thus express the recollec- 
tions of the aged Chorus, who had known Admetus from his 
boyhood. | 

112—117. The sense is, But one could not deliver the life 
of the unhappy one, even by sending an expedition to any 
part of the Lycian land, or the dry abode of Ammon. 
ovdé ....¢€00" dra are taken together, and followed by 
aias. See v. 52.——4....cire = h....%. Mt. § 617. 
Allusion is made to the oracles in Lycia, one of 
which, that at Patara, was in great repute, as were the di- 
viners of Telmessus in early times. (Herodot. i. 78.) The 
oravles of remote regions are spoken of, not as being in 
higher credit than those of Greece, but in order to show 
that there was no help for Alcestis in any part of the 
world. mapadvaat, SC. Oavarov. ‘The construction de- 
mands the optative (for which without a comp. v. 52, 
note), although mapaAtoa: has the authorities for the text 
in its favor. ‘This is a rare word in the Attic poets. Comp. 
v. 932, and Pindar, Olymp. ti. 95: rd ruyeiv. . .. mapadrves 
dvoppdévar, to win sets free from cares. 

116. ** The worship of Ammon, long before the tine of 
Alexander the Great, was propagated from Cyrene through 
Greece, and prevailed especially in Sparta, Elis, and 
Thebes. He was worshipped also at Athens, and sacred 
deputations (@ewpia:) were sent to his temple. Aristoph. 
Birds 618, xovx eis AeAdovs oF eis “Appow’ ehOdvres éxei 
Oicopev.”” Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. 1. 352. 

118. dréropos, rugged, hard. Comp. v. 981. This word 
which is Bloomfield’s conjecture, takes the place of drorpa 
in all the later editions on account of the metre. 
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120. riva is often put for dy twa in indirect inquiry. tye 
here = oiéa. 

122-129. Esculapius is here intended. See v. 4, the 
notes on the Argument, and Virg. En. vii. 770. There is, 
as Matthiz remarks, an anacoluthum in vv. 122-126. In- 
stead of pdvos 3 dy .... #AGev mpodtwovca, we should natu- 
rally have had pévos 3 dy .... fowcer airnv. dy belongs 
to 3\dev, and pdvos must now be joined to the conditional 
clause. —— efAe, overcame, slew. 

139. 8eowérns is correlative with 8ovAcs. Thus in vv. 210 
— 212, Admetus is called the deonérns of the slave, but the 
xoipavos of his subjects. —— «% re rvyydves is euphemistic, 
death being intended. Comp. v. 1023. 

142. xai‘ras; and how ? or but how? asks with surprise, 
and often with objection. sas «al is used, when the fact is 
known and the how or why is demanded = how too, how 
also. And so of the other interrogatives. From Hermann. 
Comp. vv. 482, 834, 1049, 1052, 1056. 

143. sxpovonys. This word in v. 186 denotes bending 
forward ; in Andromache 729, forward, inclined ; in 
/Esch. Agam. 234, prone, fallen forward. In the text it 
may denote inclined or ready to die, Schol. els Odvaroy mpo- 
VEVEUKUIA. 

145. sd6yp. Here the reading of the MSS., wd6a, would 
be a solecism. Where future time is spoken of and zpiv is 
used, it is ordinarily construed with an infinitive after an 
affirmative clause, and with a subjunctive and 4» aftera 
negative one. 

146. Amis, like our noun hope, may be followed by an in- 
finitive, which, according to the shade of thought, can be an 
aorist or present, or future. And so we say in English, I 
hope to go, and I hope that I shall go. Comp. v. 293, and 
see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 745, seq. Anis pév, spes ut 
videtur. Pflugk. Is there really no hope, etc. ‘ péy is 
used in questions, where that which is asked is thought 
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true, but expressed with the appearance of doubt.” Mt 
} 622. 6. 

151. Join paxp@ apiory. 

152. ris évayridoeras = ris dvrepet. ——- The next line 
Monk translates, What must the woman be that has surpassed 
her? Hermann’s rendering of it is, Quid fiat ea muliere 
que eam superet. 

157. @avpdoes, second person of @avydcopa, the usual 
future of @auydfw. Soph. §-209, N. 5; K. § 154. 

159. This is the only instance of trisyllabic feet concur- 
ring in trimeters in this play. 

160. 8d» here means closets or chests. It is used with 
the latter signification in Hesiod, Op. 96. Something so 
otxos has the sense of chamber. Alcestis does for her- 
self, in expectation of speedy death, what was done for the 
dead by surviving friends; she bathes herself and puts on 
her best robes. 

161. joxnoaro, she arrayed herself. So Esch. Perse 
182, wémdoros Heparxois noxnevn. 

163. Aéorowa. Hestia, or Vesta, the guardian of the 
hearth and of the household. 

165. éppavetoa, to take care of in orphanage. Comp. 
v. 297, and for the passive, v. 539. The construction 
changes at v. 166 from the infinitive dependent on alrjcopas 
to the imperative, and back again in v. 168 to the infinitive. 

167. 4 rexotca governs a genitive here like a noun, 
which is not a very common construction for the participle 
to take. We have, however, 6 éxeivov rexév, Eurip. Electr. 
335 ; gov ri rexovaay, lon 308, cited by Matthie. 

172. The myrtle was in common use for adorning the 
head at festivals (v. 759, Eurip. Electr. 778), for crowning 
the altars and statues of some gods (Spanh. on Callim. H. 
in Dian. 201 — 203), and especially, as being an evergreen, 
was made into chaplets worn by the dead, or placed on 
tombs (Eurip. Electr. 324, 512). In the present case 
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Alcestis crowned the altars with myrtle, which, from its 
connection with funeral ceremonies, was peculiarly appro- 
priate, and, while praying, cut off its leaves; denoting, ap- 
parently, that, as the evergreen thus lost its leaves, so she 
was to be soon cut off from life. 

173. dxAavoros, dorévaxros, are here active. But such 
adjectives are often passive also, as is dxAavros in An- 
tig. 29. 

174. Euripides forms both xpords and xpods from xpos ; 
the former most usually. 

175. éowecotoa has a different shade of meaning with 
9ddapoy and with A€yos: with the first it is bursting into, 
going into in a falling position; with the other, throwing 

herself upon. 

176. 8) makes a crasis with the e of eddxpvce. 

177, 178. fvoa xopeipara, solvi virginitatem.. 
vea, pertaining to my maiden state. 
carer than 6. irép or 6. spd, and Valckenaer says, that this is 
the only instance which he has met with. But Monk cites 
from Tyrteeus, Frag. 1. 13, wept raider Ovnoxeoper. 

180. pévny, me only, i. e. no other woman has perished 
‘na similar manner, destroyed by marriage in this way. 
Blomfield conjectured jpédvov. mpodouva, to be faith- 
less to. 

182. This verse is parodied by Aristophanes, Knights 
1250, where Cleon thus addresses his crown, which he is 


giving up: 


& orépave, xaipwv dmibt, nai o” dxwy éyo 


maple- 


Ovnoxw mepi is far 


Aeitw* oe 8 GAdos tts AaBay xexrycerat, 
KAérrns pev our dy pardop, evruxis 8 ious. 


O crown, depart in peace! unwillingly 
I leave thee : some one else shall take and own thee, 
No greater thief, but yet perhaps more fortunate. 


With ovx dy padAov, oda is understood, and ovx dy od¢a 1s 
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' equivalent to fris ove dy eln. Comp. Soph. Philoct. 572, spds 


sotoy ay révd’ avrds otdvaceds Ere, 1. ©. soios dy elm ode xpos 
dé», etc. I owe this passage to Pflugk. 

183, 184. xuvei, Severa:, were first introduced into the 
text by Porson, instead of xive:, Severo. See v. 839. 

186. sxpovwrys, according to Matthie, is taken with éewe- 
govca. But then oreixe stands entirely alone, and is flat. 
The sense is, Bursting away from off the bed, she moves on, 
bending forward. 

187. xa woddd, etc. And oftentimes, while in the act 
of going out, she wandered over, or, with Liddell and Scott, 
she turned and looked about upon, the chamber. Monk 
renders éxeorpagy rediit, a signification which it does not 
seem to have, and which would require éfwtca to have an 
aorist sense, which does not belong to it. (Comp. Buttm. 
largest Gram. § 108, Obs. 23.) For exeorpddy» in the sense 
of wandering over, comp. Ion 352, réd\N’ exeorpdgdn médov, 
she often wandered over the ground. But the sense of 
turning to, or in the direction of, hence of visiting, may 
be given to the word here, and in our text. For this sense 
comp. Helena 83, mééev yijs riod éxeorpddns wédov; and 
768, ds émeorpddny nodes. 

190. és dyxddas, taking them into her arms. So the best 
MSS. read for the vulgar éy dyxdAats. 

194. xaxés, mean, low. Let the student notice here, 
and in v. 198, the sequence otra .... dy, and rogovroy 

. o}. In both cases the second clause might begin 
with Sore, which is the more ordinary mode of expres- 
sion. 

195. xai mpoceppndn, i. €. cat bd od ov mw. 

197. The sense is, And if he had died he would indeed 
have perished ; i. e. and that would have been the end of 
his misery. 7 ay==ro dy. But according to Her- 
mann 7’ is here the copulative, with which 8¢ is joined 
m the next clause instead of another re. Or, in other 

7s 
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words, the clauses are not only joined, but also contrast- 
ed. Comp. Soph. Electr. 1097. We have per .... re, 
velow, vv. 591-595. Hermann’s version is: Et perisset 
ille etiam moriendo, et, quum effugit mortem, non minus 
periit. 

198. sor’ od = obrore, as @r odx = ouxérr, Soph. Cid. 
R. 24. But in the case of odmsore this transposition is very 
rare, and the text is doubtful. Hermann, on Soph. Trachin. 
160, renders of sxdr ov deAnoera, cujus aliquando (i. e. 
at any time) non immemor crit. AeAjcopa, scarcely 
to be met with elsewhere, = the more common Ajgopat. 
Strictly they might differ in sense like to be forgetful and 
to forget. 

199. 3 wov = dvrws ov, surely, I think. Elmsley, on 
Medea 1275, denies that } mov can have place in interroga- 
tive sentences. If this is not always true, it is in the 
present case; for the Chorus could not doubt so much 
about the grief of Admetus, as to inquire whether he felt 
it. See Hermann’s remarks on Elmsley’s Medea, v. 14. 

200. The clause following e? is an explanation or epexe- 
gesis of rowide xaxois. 

204. »écq is to be taken both with the verb and the par- 
ticiple. apemmévny védop, bereft of strength by disease, 
occurs Orest. 881, and dé@Asy Bapos is said of Pentheus 
carried in the hands, Bacche 1216, which Monk cites, 
Matthie gives védcm mapepévn ye, quippe morbo soluta: 
comp. his Gram. § 602. Hermann reads 87, which I 
adopt. The MSS. have 2¢. 

207, 208. These tame lines occur in their proper place 
in Hecuba 411, 412. See Valckenaer on Hippolyt. 680 
(ed. Glasg.). 

213. ris wa. A double interrogation, like ris, médev ef, 
Odys. i. 170. was .... x rivos vews rere, Helena 1543. 
See also Antig. 2, 1342. 

215. tect ris, i. e. to tell that she is living. 


A repos 
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rptxa, 1. e. or shall I mourn for her death? So the Schol. 
Matthize approves of Erfurdt’s conjecture: 4, really, for 
j, or. But 4 in a question implies surprise and doubt, 
which would be out of place here. Major seems to have 
hit the sense of this place by laying the stress on #dn, 
at once: * Will any messenger come from the house, or 
shall we at once, without waiting for news, express our 
grief?” 

217. dra. Supply, that we must cut our hair, etc. As 
this sentence seems to be an answer, it justifies us in divid- 
ing vv. 213—219 between semi-choruses, as Matthie first 
conjectured. The maid went into the house at v. 212. I 
should prefer giving vv. 220 = 225 to the whole Chorus, for 
all are called on (v. 219) to join in the prayer. But if so, 
vv. 234 —237 must be given to it also. 

223. rovd, sc. xaxod. Supply pnxavqv. You devised before 
a means of escape from this calamity. But the text is 
doubtful, as the metre shows. 

228. of” éxpagas, how thou hast fared ! how much thou 
hast suffered! smpdocew with adverbs and some pronouns 
means to be placed in circumstances, to fare. Comp. vv. 
245, 605, 961, 1023. éxpatas otepeis. The certain 
future event is spoken of as actually past. 

229. &pa,nonne. dpa, as well as dp’ ov, often implies that 
the answer is to be affirmative. dpa mweAdooa is spoken 
with reference to Admetus. Monk cites, in illustration 
of this line, Soph. Cid. R. 1373, of éyot dvoiv | py eort 
kpeicaoy’ ayxévns eipyacpéva, i. e. deeds, for which hanging 
would be too good a death, would not be an expiation. In 
the present case, the Chorus says that hanging would not 
sufficiently express the depth of the calamity of Admetus. 

230. ovpavip = peredpe, Schol., hung up aloft. It means 
(1.) of the heavens, as ovpdvos médos, Prometh. 430, comp. 
v. 164; (2.) in the heavens, thence lofty, Eurip. Electr. 860, 
immense, Soph. Antig. 418. . 
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237. papavopevay xara yas nupa means wasting away and 
going beneath the ground to. Soa Scotch song has the 
expression ‘‘ wearing awa’ to the land of the leil.” 

242. The sense is, He will live during the time after- 
wards in a manner not to be called life, i.e. will passa 
life not worth living. dfiwroy is the predicate of ypdvov, or 
xpévowy may be again supplied with it. An adverb might 
stand in its place. The phrase aSiwros Bios is found in 
prose-writers, as Demosth. c. Mid. dBioroy ger atrp écerIu 
roy Biov. 

243. By a happy art of the poet, the Chorus come to 
their sovereign’s house as ignorant of the exact truth about 
Alcestis as the audience was; and, by their natural and 
sy mpathizing questions, place us in possession of the circum- 
stances. Their song is most artless, and grows out of the 
subject. The maid has a good reason for appearing, and 
her touching description of her mistress prepares the way 
for the appearance of Alcestis herself. The poet’s concep- 
tion of her is psychologically correct: she is a creature 
of feeling and love; resolved to die for her husband, yet 
overwhelmed at the thought of leaving all that is joyous in 
life. Such tender souls, that can renounce the most under 
the influence of love, have the deepest sense of what they 
leave behind, and the strongest desire to be remembered. 
In vv. 205, 206, the poet artfully gives a reason for the 
appearance of Alcestis without the gates :— she wishes to 
take a last look at the glad sunbeams, which she could not 
do so well in the court within. The burst of feeling in the 
ensuing scene is one of incomparable beauty. 

Alcestis continues speaking to v. 391, when she bids 
farewell, and swoons away, seeming to die. Her little son 
then wails for her (893-415). Admetus orders a general 
mourning (420-434), and goes in to prepare for her fu- 
neral, and the Chorus, left alone, sing a most exquisite ode 
in her praise (440 — 475). 
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244. Siva, circuits. 
245. dpa, sc. “HAstos, the most prominent ‘object that she 
had mentioned. 
2052. Pflugk cites from Aristoph. Lysistr. 605 — 607 : 
rov Ser; ri mobeis; yoper’s riy vay. 
6 Xdpwy oe xadel, 
ov 8€ nwvers avayer Oat. 


Which is probably a parody on the beautiful passage in the 
text. Southey has a fine passage something like this in the 
Curse of Kehama, Canto 20: 


*‘ Nor boots it, with reluctant feet 
To linger on the strand ! 
Aboard! aboard ! 

An awful voice, 
That left no choice, 
Sent forth its stern command.” 


255. ob xareipyas rdde, thou retardest things here. 
roia is used adverbally,= otras. A reading, rad’ éroipa, 
in this line, seems to have come from rdée, roid pe, differently 
divided. je was added, as often, by the scribes, but is 
found in all the MSS. which read roa, and in others whicly 
have roc or re. 

256. The sense is, Bitter to me is this voyage which thou 
spakest of. Here two propositions are condensed into 
one, as in the case of the demonstrative and interrogative 
(v. 106). ; 

261. xvavavytoi, darkly beaming or glittering. This 
epithet 1s joined with the brows instead of the eyes, because 
the dark and frowning brows, as the most expressive fea- 
ture, seemed to have the light of the eyes concentrated in 
them. The poet thought of Homer’s famous descriptior 
of Jupiter, evavtyow én’ cppiat vetoe, or of the Jupiter Olym- 
pius of Phidias, which was inodelled after these words of 
Homer, not long before he wrote. ntepwrds. Wings are 
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here given to Hades, as they are to Death and Orcus in other 
passages of authors cited by Jacobs and Musgrave on v. 
843 (859). Thus Seneca says, Cidip. 164, ‘* Mors....ex- 
plicat omnes alas,” and Gratius, Cyneget. 348, “* Orcus.... 
nigris orbem circumsonat alis.” Hades is also called peday- 
xairns in v. 438, and peAdumemdos in v. 843, from the associa- 
tion of the color with mourning and death. tis “Ardas 
est nescio quis Orcus, id est, nescio quod simulacrum Orci. 
Herm. 

262. ri peEas; des, are spoken to Hades. 

264. ray, them. The article is used for the demonstra- 
tive. 

266. Alcestis must be thought of, as standing and sup- 
ported by her husband and attendants. pé@ere expresses 
her desire that they would not hold her up any longer. 

267. cOévw wociv: 80 xetpi cbevers, Cyclops 651. 

272. xaipovres here, and often, preserves its literal sense. 
There is a distinct wish of happiness to the person ad- 
dressed. At other times it is a mere formula of parting. 
Comp. v. 436 with v. 323. dpprov. Monk has edited 
dpgrqv in obedience to a precept of Elmsley, who, on Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 733 (698 Bek.), and Medea 1041, lays it 
_ down, that the second and third persons dual were not dis- 
tinct forms, and that both ended in -n» in the historic tenses 
and the optative. In v. 661, all the MSS. read 7AAagarnv, 2d 
person dual, in conformity with this rule. But Buttmann, 
Hermann, and others, hesitate about admitting the truth of 
Elmsley’s precept. Probably -nv was at first the ending of 
both persons in the dual; but -ov, afterwards introduced, 
was in good use, and was not, as Elmsley thinks, the in- 
vention of the Alexandrine grammarians. 

275. Here we have the usual confused arrangement of 
words in entreaties, and an ellipsis of ixeredo or dyropas. 


The order is, (ixeretw) oe mpos bed, py TAGS — 
277. Porson on Medea 325, and editors since, have writ- 
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ten dva (= dvdornht) réApa in two words, as the editio prin- 
ceps of Lascaris had it. dyvarodpaw seems not to have been 
in use. rdéApa, summon the courage or strength. 

278. év cot & écpév, we depend on you. Comp. Soph. 
kd. R. 314. 

282. specBevovoa = ripdoa. Compare sch. Choéph. 
488, navrov 8€ mparov révde mperBevow Tapov. 

285. According to Monk a new sentence should begin 
here, wapov being repeated after add. But adda merely 
connects cxeivy .... xal vaiew with py Oavetv. The sentence, 
according to Hermann, is one with a double apodosis, and 
a protasis placed between them. The protasis is mapop 

... Tupavvidi; the first apodosis éym .... Ovnoxw, and the 
second, which is a repetition of the first in sense, ovx 76e- 
Anca, etc. axe dvdpa, to have for a husband, (rodrov) 
Ccacaday by 7Oedov, In v. 286 take rupavvide with sABtov, 
flourishing with sovereign power. For the construc- 
tion of sapdv, fxov, v. 291, and the like, see B. § 145, 
note 10. 

288. Both édeapny and ¢yovea are taken with 8épa 78ns ; 
only that the participle, being the nearest word, determines 
the case, and not the verb, which requires a genitive. 

291. The sense is, While it was highly proper for them 
in point of age to die. xew with an adverb takes a geni- 
tive; an idiom occurring five or six times in Herodotus, 
and borrowed from him by later Greeks, but rare in Attic 
writers. See Valckenaer on Herod. vii. 157; and Mt. 
§ 337, who has cited the three examples of its use in Eu- 
ripides. Elsewhere it has a personal subject. 

295. This line is repeated at v. 651, where see the note 
for ev. 

298. Comp. Antig. 303. 

299. Render this line, Remember thankfulness for 
this towards me, for I shall never ask of thee a due de- 
gree of it. Comp. Thucyd. i. 137, reBopéevrm 3 aire xdpup 
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(&n) dropsjoerba déiav. 
tions. 


elev is often used in transi 


305. émtyapeiv, to bring by marriage over. In Orest. 
589 this verb denotes to marry besides or after. 

309. émotvoa. Herod., iv. 154, uses éreceAOovoa in the 
same way, of a second wife entering a family after the 
death of a first. pytpua has long 4a. 

312. Repeated from v. 195, and probably out of place here. 
The aorists also, denoting a general truth, seem out of place. 
If genuine, the line can only serve to give the reason why 
the father is a tower of defence to the son, as consisting in 
the freedom of access and address between them. 

* 313. kopevopat IS passive, not middle, and after the anal- 
ogy of épdavevoua (v. 535) means, I am brought up during 
virginity. 

314. This verse is an explanation of és in v. 313. How, 
viz. having what kind of mother-in-law? Wistemann cites 
as an instance of the sume epexegesis, Soph. Philoct. 


1264, ri p’ éxxadeiobe ; rov Kexpnpevor, F€voe; 

315. Supply 8é8ocxa before pp. 

317. ob... .obre.... dre. ov denies the whole, ofre 
-...odre the parts. So vv. 332, 345. 

321. rpirny pnvds. Musgrave says that he can find no 
reason why pyvds should be used. Monk supposes an allu- 
sion in these words to a custom at Athens, of making those . 
who were to be capitally punished drink the hemlock 
within three days. But this had nothing to do with the 
third day of the month, nor does such a custom seem to 
have existed. The Reviewer of Monk in the Quarterly 
thinks that the appointed day for the death of Alcestis was 
the first of the month. The Scholiast’s paraphrase ovd eis 
riv atptov rov pnvds tovrov, ovd eis rHv pera Tv avpiov, makes 
pyvos idle. Some find a reference to days of grace granted 
by the creditor to the debtor, and to the payment of month- 
ly interest, the time for which may have been the day of 
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new moon. But for all this, there is, so far as I know, no 
evidence of facts. 

322. I read here, with the earlier editors, odxérs, instead of 
which the recent editors and the better MSS. give pnxérs, 
which seems to be entirely out of pl: here. It could 
only mean, among such as are no moi-, whoever they are ; 
which is too indefinite to be used in a positive statement 
of fact. A€fopas is in sense a future passive, I shall be 
numbered, as are many futures middle. See B. § 113.6; 
Soph. Gr. § 209, N. 5. 

325. pyrpds. Supply dpiorns. 

326. All the MSS. have od yd{ouas; but Barnes, and most 
editors since him, have divided these words so as to read 
ovx G{opa. This latter verb takes an infinitive in Heraclides 
600, dvognpeiy yap afouas Oedv. The only other place 
where either verb occurs in Eurip. is Orestes 1116, die 
Gaveiy od xdfoua, and here some MSS. have ovy &{opat, 
which Elmsley (Heracl. loc. cit.) prefers. But xdopa:, 
rynonymous with devyw, suits that passage better than 
dopa, which has a kindred sense with dé8oxna. The former 
is found nowhere else in the tragic poets, but the latter is 
used twice by Soph., and three times by sch., e. g. Furies 
367 (389), ris ody rad’ odx Gferai re nai dédoue Bpordsv, where 
the same variant occurs. 

331. The sense, according to Wiistemann, is, shall ad- 
dress this one (me) as her husband. But Hermann, fol- 
lowed by Pflugk, joins rév dv3pa (me) and separates wpdy 
from ©Oeccadis. The sense thus becomes, nulla me Thes- 
sala, ut sponsa, alloquetur. The position of »indn before 
@cocaXls favors this explanation. 

333. Darws, else, yet. Comp. v. 533. 

334. Ds is the predicate of yevérbas. 

336. rd odv revbos, grief for thee. Comp. vv. 370, 426, 
895. érnowov, during a year. Comp. v. 431. Adjec- 
tives especially of time and place often perform the part of 
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@ noun and preposition. The adjective stands in the rela- 
tion of a predicate to its noun. 

340. ra firara — a favorite phrase of Euripides — means 
either life, as here, or any of the dearest relatives. For 
oe of the next line see v. 229. 

346. dfalpoys. A different tense from 6iyouys is chosen, 
because the one action, that of touching, is momentary, 
while the other has duration. ¢faipey gpeva is to lift up the 
mind, incite it to do (especially something inordinate or 
improper.) Aaxewy is rarely used of singing. The pipe 
is called Libyan, as being made out of the wood of the 
African lotus-tree. See Schneider, Index in Theophrast. 
voce rewrds. 

350. Both seprriccew xeipds rem, and meperricce rid 
are used. In the former case the preposition and verb are 
not so closely united as to forma proper compound. Comp. 
Elmsley on Medea 1175. 

353. yuxpay répyw is in apposition with the preceding 
sentence, not with the infinitive alone, as in v. 7. 

355. The best MSS. have ¢idaus here, the most Pdors, 
which gives no good sense, and one ¢idos. The subject of 
sapy is any one of such friends seen in the visions of the 
night. 

358. xeims refers to xépny, the remote antecedent. rav- 
rns would have pointed at Anynrpos. 

360. xarjAGov dy... . Exxov dv, descendissem, cohibuissent, 
not descenderem, cohiberent, as they have been translated. 
The thing is conceived of as already past. See v. 125. 

361. ofre 6 xvov.... ofre Xdpwy ~cxov. In Greek, two 
nouns singular, in clauses commencing with disjunctive 
conjunctions or with ore, may have a plural verb, where 
the one does not exclude the other. Mt. § 304. 3. 

363. of» here denotes simply congruity with what pre- 
cedes. Comp. v. 73. éxeioe is here used, and not éxei, 
because the moton of going to the world below is thought 
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ore, “motum simul succedentemque ei ‘quietem indicat,” 
according to Hermann on Herc. Fur. 1236. 

365. raiow avrais governs gol, and émoxippo svote Ocivat 
is for the more common émoxyyo roicde Ociva. Comp. 
Soph. Qed. R. 252. ‘réSpas, cedar cofin; which wood 
was used for its supposed antiseptic powers. It renders the 
dead incorruptible, according to the Schol. on Nicander’s 
Theriaca 53, cited by Monk. 

366. s\evpd. The neuter and feminine forms, shevpéy, 
wAevpd, are both in use. Elmsley thought only the neuter 
to be employed in the plural by the tragic poets; but Her- 
mann on Ajax (1389 of his ed.) has shown the contrary. 

367, 368. These lines are parodied by Aristoph. Acharn. 
&93, 894, where Diczopolis thus addresses the eel from 
Lake Copais, which a Beotian brought him during his 
peace with the enemy: 


DN’ Eohep’ avriv > pyde yap Oavedy ore 
cov xwpis ciny evrerevrAavepérns. 
‘But bring it in. Not even when dead may I 
E’er be deprived of thee, —dressed up in beet-sauce.” 


371-373. For rade which anticipates yapeiv, comp. v. 36. 
yapeiy, fut. infin. for yapéoew. But the present infini- 
tive is here admissible. By yapely GAAnv yuvaixa ed’ ipiv, 
that he will not marry another wife while you are alive. 
Comp. Alciphron. i. 11, pevyew ent réxvois xa yuvagiv, to go 
into exile with children and wives living ; id. 3, ém madios 
(avres, living with children alive ; where see Bergler’s note. 
reXevray em saciv, to die and leave children, is a common 
phrase. Here ent denotes condition or circumstance, some- 
thing like with ; and odo is perhaps understood. 

376. itov ye 8épov. “ Hujusmodi additamenta fere ye 
sibi sumunt, idque potius post primam vocem quam pos 
secundam.” Elmsley on Medea 1362. 
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378. The first ye = yes, or indeed ; the second empha- 


sizes gov. yé¢ is often thus repeated in the same sentence. 
But Monk and Elmsley prefer moAAl) p avayxyn. See Her- 
mann on Trachin. 294. 

383. of mpoOvnccovres. A single female speaking of her 
self, or addressed in the plural, and a chorus of women 
speaking of itself, may use the masculine. Mt. § 436. 4. 
For the phrase in this line, which is the same as dpxei 
Huas mpobvnaxew cov, see Mt. § 297, and v. 1147. 

386. draAdpny. The aorist applied to future time ex- 
presses the certainty of the event. To the mind of the 
speaker it is so real, that it is conceived of as having actu- 
ally occurred. dmoddpyy is often so used. We employ the 
present for this purpose in English; e. g. “If you do that, 
you are ruined”; ‘* You are a dead man, if you stir.” 

387. obdev dy A€yous eé, call me nothing. ‘This is said in 
allusion to yova of v. 386. Aéyos dy is a mild imperative. 

391. Wistemann thinks that the poet, by the elided word 
xaip’, represents the expiring state of Alcestis, who could 
only half utter her last farewell. This is doubtful. 

393. pata, like our “ mammy,”’ is addressed both to a 
mother and a nurse. It is, however, a dignified word. 
The earth is called yata pata by Ausch. Choéph. 45. 

400. imdxovaov, dxovooyv. ‘**Notandum est verbum sim- 
plex composito ejusdem significationis subjectum. Cujus- 
modi repetitiones apud tragicos satis frequentes sunt. 
Eurip. Hec. 168, drwdéoar odéoar. ‘Orest. 181, d:orysp6d” 
olyopeba. Medea, |. c. xareidere efdere.”” Ellmsley on Me- 
dea 1219. 

403. mrvov. It is much disputed whether mrvéw, with a 


second aorist émrvov, existed, or mirvw, imperf. %mrvor. 
The latter is held by Elmsley on Heraclid. 77, Medea 53, 
and by Dindorf and others. Comp. Matthiz on Medea l. c. 
But Hermann on Elmsley’s Medea I. c. and elsewhere, 
ind Buttmann (Largest Gram. voce serv.) contend for me 


. tinued state, is a present. 
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rxe ; although the last concedes that wiryw also was in use. 
There are more than eighty places where this word and its 
compounds occur in Pindar and the tragic poets, to whom 
it is almost confined ; and some of them clearly prove that 
éxirvoy, mirvay have an aorist sense. Thus spoomrvotvca is 
an aorist participle, v. 183. Alcestis did not kiss the bed 
while falling, but after she fell. The same is true inv. 
164, for which comp. Orest. 1332, ixerns yap ‘EXévys ydvacs 
mpooreody Bog, not spooninrov. In the present line also, I 
would write mrvay; but in v. 1059, mrveiv, denoting a con- 
veoooss. This word is some- 
times applied to children by the tragic poets. Comp. An- 
drom, 441; Iph. in Aul. 1248. The middle xadotpas 
means, J call to me, call to come to me. 

404. ry ov. Hermann reads rq y’ ov. No MS. has ye, 
and the style without it is more unstudied, and better suited 
to the abruptness of grief. So in substance Klotz in Jahn’s 
Jahrb. for 1837, p. 295. 

407. parpds depends on Aeirouas, which takes a genitive, 
both in the sense of I am forsaken by, deprived of, and also 
when it means J fall short of, fall behind. povéaro\os 
== pévos. Comp. the note on v. 428, and Phorniss. 742. 
Its proper sense is, journeying alone, like old{wvos, Soph. 
CEd. R. 846. 

412. wpdevw in the active is used of the bride, the bride’s 
parents, and the bridegroom. The last of these senses is not 
noticed by Passow. It is found in Medea 625, Ion 819. 

413. rédos ynpos. Not the extreme, but the full time, or, 
as Monk renders it, the period of old age. So rédos FBns, 
reAos Gavdrov. 

421. mpocérraro. The tragic poets are fond of using this 
word metaphorically to denote sudden or unexpected ap- 
proach. Comp. Prometh. 115, 555, and 644, in which 
fast passage it is spoken of the entrance of thoughts into the 
mind. 
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423. dvrnxnoare. Not per vices canite, but sing én re. 
sponse to me. Thus deripadyoa gdai, Iph. in Tauris 179, 
are songs sung in response to Iphigenia. Comp. Supplices 
800. 
424, The hymn addressed to the implacable god below 
was the wail for the dead. So the warp! wiywe dos, Eurip. 
Electra 141, are called the pédos ’Aiéa; and Adrastus calls 
his wail for the chieftains, Supplices 778, “A:8ou podwds. 
wady, properly a cry for aid sent to Apollo, a hymn of 
victory in his honor, is often used in a more general sense 
to denote any hymn. 

426. Monk reads sé6ovs with one MS.; and xo.wotadas 
ordinarily governs a genitive. But it takes an accusative 
in Ion 609, cited by Matthie, as peréyew, peradidévar, some- 
times do; and this, being the more unusual construction, is 
not likely to have arisen from the other. 

427. fupyxe, razor-edged, keen, actively; but cut by a 
razor, cut smooth, passively, as here. 

428. povdurvé = pdvos, from dumvf, the band around a 
horse’s brows. ‘‘Compound adjectives,” says Mt. § 446, 
Obs. 3, “are often employed to make the language more 
sonorous, one part of the compound being alone regarded,” 
1. e. in the lyric and tragic writers. But such compounds 
are often far from being unmeaning, and present to the 
mind, like the noble epithets of Homer, a vivid picture in a 
single word. ; 

429. Barnes on this line quotes Herodot. ix. 24, where 
Mardonius and his army are said to have sheared their 
horses and beasts of burden, on occasion of the death of 
Masistius. So also, when Pelopidas died (Plutarch. in Vit. 
§ 33), the Thessalians and their allies are said xeipas trwovs, 
zelpacOas 8¢ nal abrovs. And when Hephestion died (Plu- 
tarch. in Vit. Alex. § 72), Alexander ordered that all the 
horses and mules should be sheared, and— what is quite 
apposite to this place —avAovs xatéwayoe nal povoweyy dy re 
etparorédy wodvy ypdvor. 
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434. déia rygv. Comp. the construction in v. 1060. 
reuqs is the easier and less probable reading. 

436. ely, epic for é, is very rare in the tragic poets. 
Comp. Antig. 1241. 

444. nfépevo here takes two accusatives. Comp. Soph. 
Trach. 559, és rév Babvppovy sorapsy Ednvov Bporots piobov 
mépeve xepoiv. The accusative of the place often has d 
afier this verb. The close of this sentence applies only 
to Charon, and not to Pluto, but what is said of Charon, by 
the figure zeugma, readily suggests that which the poet, stu- 
dious of brevity, intended to have understood of Hades. 

446. The lyre or “shell” is called dpeia, from the tor- 
toise being found upon the mountains. Monk cites from 
Hom. H. in Merc. 42, dpeaxqgoso yeAdrns. In the next 
line ZAvpos vuvos is carmina epica. (Hermann.) The poems 
in epic verse were not sung, but recited by a rhapsodist 
holding a branch in his hand. 

448~—452. The MSS. have xvxAos, and Spa or Spa. 
Scaliger read xvxAds Spa, and this conjecture, approved by 
Hermann, Dindorf, and others, gives an easy construction, 
gedavas being absolute. Monk objects to this, that the word 
xuxdas is unknown to the early poets, and with him agrees 
Matthise. «ixAos governs oeAdvas according to the reading 
of the MSS., and pq, which is then necessary, takes pyvés. 
The sense is, When the circle of the moon remaining all 
night in the sky returns at the season of the Carneian month. 
The Carneia was a festival in honor of Apollo, begun 
on the seventh day of the Spartan month Carneius (in 
August), but a short time after the Olympian games, and 
held for nine days. A part of the solemnity consisted in 
erecting nine tents, in each of which nine men dwelt, who 
represented most of the ob@ or phratria of Sparta. The 
musical and other contests at this festival were famous in 
Greece. See Miller on Orchomenus (p. 327, in the Ger- 
man), and Clinton’s Fasti on the years 480, 418, B.C. 
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455. See v. 536. 

457. repayvov. Hesych. explains répexva by ofxhpara. 
répapya OF répeuva Occurs eight times in Euripides, but is 
scarcely to be met with in any other of the early poets. 

459. worapig, as rowing over Cocytus, veprépg, as pertain- 
ing to the infernal world. These two epithets refer arti- 
ficially to the two preceding lines. 

460. dda isa superlative in sense, and the genitive fol- 
lowing it shows that the person spoken of is eminent in her 
class. It is joined with a superlative in Hippolyt. 848, 3 
ita yuvaxdy dpiota re. péva here denotes the only one 
of its kind, excellent, and the genitive must be thought of 
with it also. 

461. airas. The reflexive pronoun of the third 1s often 
used for those of the first and second persons, 

462. dpetpa. See v. 46. 

464. A€yos = yuvaixa. Comp. Antig. 568. 

472. otye, art gone, the opposite of res, hast come. 

473. cuvdvddos. cuvdvdto, I join two together, is espe- 
cially used of marrying, and evvdvacpés, according to Pollux 
lil, 44, and Hesych., answers to ydyos and cufvyia. ovrdvds, 
a word hardly to be met with elsewhere, ought to be synony- 
mous with cifvyos. It is best taken, not as an epithet of 
dAéxov, but as a noun, like ovfvyos in vv. 314, 342. The 
meaning is, May it be mine to have such a partner for my 
beloved wife. TO yap = Touro ydp. 

476. Hercules enters, on his way to Thrace, expecting 
to be entertained by his ancient host Admetus. Finding 
him in affliction, he inquires the cause, and is deceived as 
to the person mourned for, and to be buried. Admetus, 
perceiving his mistake, promotes it still. more, from an un- 
willingness to drive a guest from his doors. Hercules 
enters the house therefore, and is shown into a retired 
apartment, where he is feasting, while the funeral arrange- 
ments are going on. 476-967 
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The Chorus praises the hospitality of the king in an ele- 
gant song, 568 — 605. 

A fault of this scene is, that Hercules is singularly stupid 
in not understanding that Alcestis is dead, and seems to let 
himself be deceived for the poet’s purposes. 

Kopirat, members of the xopa, villagers dwelling in scat- 
tered hamlets, whose king lived in the rds. A xopy was 
also a ward of Athens, and xopjrac were members of the 
same ward, and hence neighlors, yeiroves, as Suidas ex- 
plains the word. It has according to Monk and others this 
mzaning ‘here; but what can be the sense of neighbors of 
the Pherean land? ‘The words cannot fairly mean Phe- 
reans living in the neighborhood of Admetus. 

482. xai roi. Monk reads ot xai, according to Porson’s 
rule, Phoeniss. 1373, that xat after interrogatives is a simple 
copula, and, but before them makes an objection like but. 
No change is needed. See v. 142, note. mpoo(uynvat 
rdve, to be yoked with, bound to, obliged to go upon an 
adventure. So ov(vyjqva is joined with ovpdopd, Hippolyt. 
1389 ; and with daizpov, Androm. 98. | 

483. See v. 67. 

487. Of the two readings dzemeiv rots mévous and ap. trois 
révos, the former, which means to renounce or refuse to go 
on with my labors, has much less manuscript authority than 
the other, which means to give out, or flag in undergoing 
them. In the former case oidy re refers to the outward ne- 
cessity of obeying Eurystheus; in the .atter, to the moral 
necessity lying in his own courage and will. This latter 
thought seems not natural here, and I tnerefore read mévous, 
with Hermann, Witzschel, and others. 

489. See the note on v. 256. 

480. See v. 72. 

493. ef pn ye, nist forte; Pflugk: literally, #2 4s easy, 
unless at least ; where ye restricts what had been said to 
one particular case. 
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496. aipacw, with spots of blood. 

498. Oppxlas wéArns dvaf, rex populi peltis armati; Her-— 
mann. séAry stands for reAragrys, a8 doris for domdopédpor, 
Gxra for dérXira. The pelta was originally a Thracian 
weapon, and the epithet is added, on account of the gold 
mines of Southern Thrace, at Scapte Hyle, (in which at our 
‘poet’s time the historian Thucydides was an owner,) and at 
Crenidee, near the site of Philippi. dag has been taken by 
Monk and Wakefield in the sense of deondérns. The former 
compares xénys dvaf, A’sch. Pers. 370 (378), to which he 
gives the sense of remex ; but the phrase means captain of 
oarsmen, captain of a ship. The latter cites from Ovid, 
Met. xiii. 2, “clypei dominus septemplicis Ajax.” I for- 
merly adopted this interpretation, and dvag may certainly 
be thus taken. We have, e. g., xamys dvaxras, Cyclops 86, 
plainly oarsmen; pyro dvag, Hom. Odys. ix. 440. And the 
expression (daypvocoy wéArqy occurs in its literal sense in 
Rhesus 370. Moreover, if méArys is metonymically used, 
there seems to be something strange in the epithet faxpuaov, 
applicable not to the army but to the weapon. But never- 
theless the scope of the passage seems to require the sense 
first given. Diomedes had an army ready to oppose 
Hercules. 

499. rotpod Saipovos wévov, a task such as my genius or 
fortune allots me, such as it has been my lot to meet with. 
Comp. Soph. Ajax 534, apémov yé riv Fv Saipovos rovpod réde. 

500. apds aizos épyxerat, i. e. brings me into arduous under- 
takings. alos is properly a steep place. 

501. Several of the best MSS. read ods éyeivaro for the 
vulgar ofs. The attraction of the relative is now and then 
neglected by the best. writers. 

502, 503. Other authors make Lycaon a son of Neleus, 
whom Hercules slew in his attack upon Pylos. Cycnus 
challenged Hercules as he was going to Trachis in Thes- 
saly. They fought in Apollo’s sacred plot, not far from the 
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scene of this play, near Pagase, and the combat forms the 
subject of Hesiod’s “ Shield of Hercules.” 

507. xal pax. These particles occur repeatedly when a 
new character comes upon the tragic stage. Comp. vv. 611, 
1006, and see Elmsley on Heraclide 119. They may be 
rendered and sure, or but indeed, with a tone of surprise. 
Sometimes 68 piv without «ai is used on such occasions. 
53° abrds wopevera:, Here (Admetus) himself is coming. 

511. dérow’ dv, sc. xalpecv. edvouy 3°: here 3é, which 
two MSS. have, expresses the opposition between the 
clauses: 6é\oy’ dy is as much as to say, that it was not 
well with him; due he knew that Hercules wished him 
well. 

512. ri xpipa; wherefore ? a phrase of which Euripides 
is fond. Comp. Heraclide 634 (Elms.), rf xpiya xeioas; cur 
jaces ? npemes, why art thou conspicuous, why dost thou 
show thyself or appear? The sequence of meanings in 
mpénew seems to be,—1. to be prominent or conspicuous 
to appear or seem; comp. v. 1050; 2. to be seemly or suit 
able, to become, the common signification of mpéwes; 3. to be 
sustable to, to be like ; comp. v. 1121. Buttmann, (Lexilo- 
gus, No. 8,) departing from the received explanation of 
sperecs here, makes it active in the sense of onpaivas, and 
governs vi xpipa by it. But this verb does not, I believe, 
elsewhere take an accusative in the tragic pocts, except 
when it is used impersonally ; and the answer, if the text 
of the next line is right, shows that a reason was asked. 

520. elxas, sc. rov pidov, or rotro. The sense is, Did 
you say this, she being dead or yet alive? Another 
reading, wept for %:, adopted by Monk and Matthie, seeins 
to have proceeded from some copyist who sought to intro- 
duce an easier construction. 

523. By the reverse of the ordinary attraction in Greek, 
the noun is sometimes put in its relative’s case. K. 4 332, 
7; Cr. § 752; Soph. § 175. 2. 
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525. See v. 2. 

526. rdde, sc. rd xardaveiy, roy Odvarov airis. Wakefield 
conjectured rére, which Elmsley likes, but thinks és rére an 
expression used only by later writers. 

O27. é pédAwy, 8c. Oaveiv. The sense is, that one who is 
about to die, or is on the eve of death, is the same as dead. 

528. vopiferas, sc. eivas: are thought to be different. 
ré + eivat xal rd py. Comp. Soph. Electr. 885, note. re 

. kal sometimes unite entire opposites, where we should 
use only and, not both... . and. 

533. Comp. v. 333. 

536. ef” etpouey, I wish I had found. Comp. v. 1102. 
el yap rocaurny divas exov, I wish I had (i. e. now) so much 
power, v. 1072 ; «i6” én’ pot perv etn, I wish it could depend on 
me, v. 455. See also vv. 92,719. These examples are 
adduced, to show that ee, ef ydp, with an aorist, express a 
wish as to something actual, but past; with an imperfect, 
usually as to something actual and present; and with an 
optative, as to something possible and future. 

542. Here a short syllable in one word is lengthened 
before a mute and liquid in another, which ordinarily make 
no position. Comp. vv. 529 530. Porson and other Eng- 
lish scholars deny that this is admissible, and alter the 
verse: Elmsley, on Medea 1224, note u, inserts rz before 


wapa. 

546. ray dopdrov éfenious fevavas. In the more splendid 
Greek houses, there were structures apart from the body of 
the house for the accommodation of guests. Vitruvius says 
(vi. 7), “On the right and left (of the andronitis or men’s 
apartments) there were smaller houses, having their own 
doors, eating-halls, and convenient chambers.” —“ Between 
the peristyles (of the andronitis) and these two guest-houses 
are passages called mesaule on account of their lying be- 
tween two courts.” 

548, 549. dy 38¢ eAgoare =x eyxAgoare 8¢. —— Ovpas pera 
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Aovs. By these words the poet is usually supposed to mean 
the door between the men’s and the women’s apartments. Such 
a door there undoubtedly was, and it is often spoken of. See 
Valesius on Harpocrat. voce afdeos; Matthies on Medea 135; 
Schneider’s Epimetrum to Xen. Mem. iii. 8. 9. But if the 
guest was in remote quarters, from which there can hardly 
have been any communication with the female apartments, 
this door cannot have been intended. We are rather to 
suppose, that the poet had in view a door in the mesaulus, or 
passage between the andronitis and the fevd» spoken of by 
Vitruvius, as above, the closing of which would prevent the 
guest from hearing the lamentations of Admetus and his 
men. | 

559. févou is related to rovde, as a predicate to a subject. 
The sense is, I have him, or gain him for my host. 

560. diay. An epithet copied after Homer’s rodvdiynop, 
which denotes either the fabled state of the Argive plains 
before Danaus discovered springs, or rather the exposure of 
the upper part of the plain to drought. Pausanias (ii. 15) 
says, that Neptune caused all the water of the country to 
disappear, after it had been adjudged to Juno; on which 
account neither the Inachus nor any other of its rivers have 
any supply but from the rain; and in summer all its streams 
are dry except those in Lerne. ‘The upper part of the 
Argive plain,” says Colonel Leake, (‘* Travels in the 
Morea,” II. 367,) ‘is unproductive, from a deficiency of 
moisture; and a great part of the lower, from a want of 
drainage.” 

561. was, Lat. cur. 

565. rg = rovrp, Hercules. 

568 — 577. édevOepos, liberal. dv8pés is perhaps em- 
phatically used of a man, as contrasted with a god. 
wé ro, ro is often put with emphasis after the personal 
pronoun. Comp. Soph. Electr. 624, 1445. coo 
év Sdpors. By a negligence, pardonable as causing no obscu- 
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rity, the person is changed, and Admetus is addressed in- 
stead of his house, —— moppiras tpevaious. ‘Carmina 
pastoralia ad quorum cantum greges pascuntur, vel dis- 
persi convocantur.”” Wistemann. Another explanation is 
given by lian, De Nat. Animal. xit. 44, atAnua rep cis 
épara éuBad)es. 

578 — 587. Badial = xaraoricroi, spotted. Comp. “ lynces 
varie,” cited by Monk from Virg. Georg. iii. 264. 
dadouds. An epic epithet of lions, jackals, dragons, and 
indicative of color; as Iliad 11. 308, 3pdxay éxi vera dahouwds, 
shows. Its primitive, gowds, is similarly used; but both 
words also denote bloody, cruel. Comp. Prometh. 1022. 
Baivovoa wépay, passing beyond, going out of. 

588 — 596, rovydp, i. e. on account of the favor of Apollo. 
wodvpndéraray. ‘The numerous flocks on the heights 
around Kaprena and Kanalia illustrate the epithet soAupyAo- 
rary bestowed upon Beebe by a dramatic poet who was a 
careful observer of manners and topography.” Leake, 
North. Greece, IV. 431. The same traveller describes 
this lake as lying in a hollow embraced by parts of Mount 
Pelion, and as chiefly dependent for its water upon the 
overflow from the Peneus passing through the Lake Nes- 
sonis. xadXivaoy. This epithet, like xaAXlppoos, is else- 
where used of fountains and rivers, not of lakes. Does it 
point to the water moved to and fro by the winds ? —— 
dpéras. The order is, rideras cpoy apéros.... ryv aldépa 
Modoocdy. alOnp, here clime, is sometimes used in the fem- 
inine by the poets. dui deXiov xveaiay immécracw, 
towards the dark stopping-place of the sun’s horses, i. e. the 
west, This phrase occurs in frag. Eurip. Phaéthon (No. 1 
Matth.). dudi, here, like about, properly means in the region 
or quarter of. Euripides uses a poet’s license in stretch- 
ing the realm of Admetus across Thessaly. Homer con- 
fines the domains of his son Eumelus to Phere, Iolcos, and 
the land on Lake Boebeis ; and this prince .ed to Troy the 
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smallest force of any of the eleven Thessalian chieftains 
except Philoctetes. névrioy te K.T. A., and towards the 
harborless coast of the Zigean Sea, he is lord of Pelion. 
Here re is irregularly used instead of 8¢ after péy. Comp. 
Soph. Antig. 1096, where re takes the place of pe» before dé. 
By a change of style, the clauses, which at first were 
spoken of as opposed, may afterwards be considered as con- 
joined ; or the contrary. dAlyevov. The Magnesian or 
eastern coast of Thessaly, under Pelion and Ossa, was ex- 
posed to easterly winds, and had no good ports. It was 
here that a sudden gale proved destructive to such vessels 
of the fleet of Xerxes as had not been drawn ashore. See 
Herodot. vii. 190. 

600 — 605. éxpéperat, ts carried or led on, with the idea, 
perhaps, of going out of certain bounds. Comp. vv. 346, 
1080, and apds dpyiw éxpépea, Soph. Electr. 628. aldo, 
reverence or respect due to strangers. The sense is, His 
generosity of nature is urged on to pay respect to a guest. 
navra codhias = naca copia. The aim of this sentence 
is, to excuse Admetus for exercising hospitality at such 
a time. xedva mpdfev = Kcatds mpage. For the 
meaning of dcoveBy here, comp. v. 1148. 

606. Admetus, who had gone within, returns with the 
corpse. His father Pheres here appears, intending to assist 
in burying the dead: Admetus rejects his aid and consola 
tion, as coming from one who had placed him under the 
necessity. of losing his wife; since she would have been 
spared to him, if Pheres had consented to give up his few 
remaining years of life. An angry discussion ensues, 
which is terminated by the departure of Pheres. 606-— 
740. 

This scene is better than many rhetorical discussions in 
Euripides, but is frigid, because the selfishness of Admetus 
is continually recalled to mind. Few will agree with Wake- 
field, who regards it as one of the gems of Greek literature 
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Monk supposes the poet to have introduced it in order that 
the funeral pomp, on which the choragi had no doubt 
lavished much expense, might stay a while on the stage 
before the eyes of the people. But the taste of Eurip. was 
none of the purest, and he loved such dialogues as this for 
their own sake. 

dvipay .... mapovoia, for dvdpes .... evpeveis mapdvres. 
Comp. oq sapovciay, v. 630, = oé rapdvra, civ Biov, v. 362, 
= o€ (ovrra. 

608. dp3nv, aloft, i. e. borne upon their shoulders. 
Comp. Antig. 4830——~svpa, the grave, not the pyre. 
Comp. v. 740, Electr. 92, and Soph. Electr. 901. 

610. So Soph. says, Trachin. 874, BéBnxe Andvetpa rip 
The Chorus does what is here 


sayvorarny dddy dragov. 
requested, at v. 741. 

613. xdcpov includes both dress and personal ornaments, 
== éobjra xéopov re of v. 161. Comp. v. 631. 
veprépwv, delights of the dead. 

620 ris ye, quippe que. The relatives may often be 
resolved into demonstratives or personal pronouns and a 
causal particle. ye throws an emphasis upon #rs. 

627. This became a proverb according to Aristides, cited 
yy Musgrave: ré ris mapocuias épets, — f toravrny xpi yapeiv i 
poly ‘yapecy. 

628. Avew = Avortredeiv. 

630. év dito. Neuter, according to Wiistemann. Rath- 
er masculine, inter amicos, since o}v rapovaiay contains oe. 

633. ddAdALunv, I was just perishing. 

640. els Zreyyov efeAOdv. Comp. els @ eft», Soph. Phi- 
loct. 98; pordv, MEd. Col. 1297. 

641. The usual idiom would omit pe, and turn aida inte 
o nominative. Comp. v. 668 for a similar construction. 

645. eldcare, i. e. you and my mother. 

646, 647. Of «at followed by ré Hermann writes, ** Quum 
non xal.... re, ut ré.... xai, conjungantur, apertum est, 


dyd\ para 
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ubi dixit xal pyrépa, sequi debuisse xat warépa. Sed mutat 
structuram, quia quicum loquitur ipse pater est, cui, quo 
acerbius exprobret ignaviam, sic loquitur: quam ego et ma- 
trem, patremque adeo duco solam. Nusquam xai.... re, 
aut apud Latinos, ef... . que, in dividendo conjunguntur, 
nisi per hujusmodi anacoluthum.” 

649. rov.... xarOavadv, if you had died for your son, is 
added as an explanation of rév3’ dyava. 

650. Here Aces qualifies the idea expressed by the two 
words Bidornos xpévos. It is rare that one adjective is thus 
the epithet of another in Greek. Comp. Medea 598, pa 
prot yévorro Aumpds evdaipww Bios, may I not have an unhappy 
life of prosperity. 

651. The forms ¢{ov, ¢{7v, seem both to have been in 
good use; the latter being derived subsequently to the 
former from &ns, yn, and ¢7 imperative, as if from (jys. 
In v. 295, where this line first occurs, most of the MSS., but 
not the best, read én», which the Etymol. Mag. 413. 9 
quotes, in order to condemn it; and in the present line 
several MSS. have this reading, although others have é{w». 
Comp. Buttmann on (ae (Largest Gram. 2. 144). 

652. Comp. Ausch. Persee 295, wel orévets xaxois spos. 
oréve éni run and imép rivos also occur, but orévw te OF Tivd 
is more common. Still another construction is, orévw oe ris 
ruxns, Asch. Prom. 397, for which see Elmsley on Medea 
1202. 

655. duddoxos, a successor, lit. the receiver of any thing 
handed along. Hence the propriety of its taking a genitive 
of that which is transmitted. Comp. Prometh. 464. 

658. ‘‘Sensus est: Nec vero hoc dicere potes, contemptu 
me senecte tuse, ut vilem animam, te morti objicere volu- 
isse.” Pflugk. 

661. nAAagdrnvy. See the note on vy. 272. 

662. ot« dy» Pbdvas durevwr, you cannot be too soon in 
begetting. See Elmsley on Heraclide 721, who remarks 

g* 
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that the present participle must be used with ¢é@dve in this 
sense. Comp. Mt. § 553. 

666. rotml cé. ‘‘ Monet Porsonus ad Orest. 1338, hanc 
phrasin interpretationem duplicem accipere, quod in tua 
potestate est, et quod ad te attinet.” Monk. It has the 
latter sense here. Comp. Antig. 889. 

671. I formerly followed Monk here in reading o&8 efs 
for ovdeis on account of Porson’s canon respecting the fifth 
foot of Iambic trimeters. (See his Supplem. in Pref. He- 
cub. 35.) But Hermann has shown (Elementa Doctr. Metr. 
2. 14. 9) that, where the pause is in the middle of the 
fourth foot, as it is here, such a close as oddele Bovderas 
— —, — ~ -, is unobjectionable. 

675. riv avxeis, whom do you presume. —— Two ques- 
tions are here condensed into one, riva atyeis éAaivey ; and 
wérepa Avddv 4 Spiya abyeis ehaivew. Comp. Soph. Electr. 
766. é\avvew xaxois, and édavvey alone, denote to assail 
with reproaches, to revile. This line is parodied by 
Aristoph. Birds 1244. 

678. yncios, legitimately, lawfully. 

679. In this sentence, if xa} is made to connect tfpifas 
and dre, the two participles must denote the same action in 
different tenses, and be joined with the latter verb. I should 
expect, too, U8pifes.... ddd’ od« dret, rather than kai ovx drret. 
For this reason I have separated ov... . dae by a colon 
from what precedes. «al is even. The sense is, You are 
very insolent in going so far as to throw out even haughty 
speeches against me. The asyndeton in the next clause 
expresses the anger of Pheres. ov Badd otras dre, thou 
shalt not, having made thy shot, simply (i. e. without more 
ado, tmpune) depart. For ovrws in this sense, E:lmsley on 
Heraclide 375 may be consulted. 

686. For the accusative following rvyydve, obtain, see 
Antig. 778, note. The genitive is like that following 3¢ 


xopat. 
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690. o83 éyd, sc. Gavotpas. 
691. Aristoph. quotes this verse in the Thesmoph. 194, 
and in the Clouds 1415 parodies it thus: 


xAdover maides, marépa 8 ov xAdew Soxeis ; 


694. Sceraxou rd pi) Gaveiv, contended against death, used 
your efforts not to die. 

696. ‘‘cira is often used in questions expressing dis- 
pleasure, or mockery.” Mt. § 603. Comp. v. 831. 

698. rot xadov veaviov, the pretty youth! or, such a pretty 
youth! The article is often used in expressions of con- 
tempt, or of admiration, having in them a demonstrative 
force. 

699. The sense is, You hit on a wise plan so as never to 
die, if you will but persuade your wife for the time being to 
die instead of you. dei, like our ever, has two senses, 
always, and at any time. In the latter, it is joined with 
the article, and usually follows it immediately. Comp. ré» 
xparourr’ ae, him who at any time rules, the ruler for the 
time being, Prometh. 937. of dei éwsdvres @eov Spdue ent rods 
Get Bowyras, Xen. Anab. iv. 7. 23. 

702. xaxdés. ‘Two senses of this word are played upon 
here, and in v. 705, as Porson on Pheeniss. 1245 and Monk 
remark. 

706. s\elo is an absolute comparative, a certain standard 
being implied ; = s\ciw rot déovros, too many. 

708. Acy’, ds uot Adkavyros. According to Matthie and the 
Scholiast, xaxés is to be supplied, as in Antig. 1054. This 
L. Dindorf denies, and pronounces the sense to be, “ dic 
ult ego dizi: Non impedio enim.” Pflugk makes the 
meaning to be, dic me jubente et permittente. Witzschel 
denies that the Greek words can take either of these last 
two meanings, and accepts Hermann’s emendation ’Aéy- 
€ovros, which he defends by the Scholiast’s gloss éd¢yf£avros 
The sense with this reading is, dic nam refutabo te. 

‘ 
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713. The MSS. have peifor’ av, which Schaefer, Matthies 
and Monk changed into peifova, because v. 714 implies that 
an imprecation has been uttered. But Hermann, with his 
wonted discrimination, says, [optatio quidem continetur 
verbis Admeti:] ‘sed non tamen delendum erat dy. Nam 
eo deleto, hec serio optantis oratio esset: servato autem, 
tronica est et plena contemptionis : per me licet vel Jovem 
vivendo superes. Ita sepissime veteres. Soph. Electr. 
1457, xalpas av, & cos yapra rvyydves rade.” i. ©. you can 
rejoice if you please, or I am very willing that you should 
rejoice. | 

717. onpeia is in the accusative, and in apposition with 
the preceding sentence. See v. 7, note. 

723. év dv3pdow, in accordance with, or suitable for men. 
Mt. § 577. 

"724. Matthie considers éyyeAgs as a future, like oxeda, 
axedas ; but to take this verb in the present gives force to 
the sentence. 

782. Acastus was the brother of Alcestis, and son of 
Pelias. See the notes on the Argument. 

733. riypwpeicba, to take satisfaction for, here governs 
two accusatives, as the kindred words ricagéat, peredOev, 
uercéva: Sometimes do. Comp. Mt. § 421. 

735. Monk takes dade waidés dvros together, as in the 
common phrase dras appévor maisor, the adjective being 
put for dev. But this weakens the sense, to say nothing of 
dvros, which is a predicate, and cannot therefore suit that 
construction. The true sense is, Grow old, as ye deserve, 
childless, though with a child living. 

737. »veicd’ has a future sense like ef, and like I am 
going. tauroy oréyos r@de, the same house with me 
(pointing to himself). For rairdéy, comp. Buttm. § 74, 2. 

741. oxerdia réduys, unhappy by reason of thy daring 
(i. e. in consenting to die). The genitive in such phrases, 
which are common in the poets, express the origin or the 


~ 
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reason of the quality denoted by the adjective. Comp. 
pedréa wdévov, Medea 963 cyérr\L10s wabéwav, Androm. 1179; 
SeiAate Tov vov Tis Te avudopas, Soph. Cd. R. 13847. Major 
translates cyerdia réApns, unyielding in boldness. But oyé- 
rkvos in that sense has something of censure attached to it, 
while here it is used of one who is praised and pitied. 

744. “éxet non raro dictum est de loco inferorum.” 
Monk. Comp. Soph. Antig. 76, Soph. Electr. 356. 

745. mréov. See v. 72. rouroy, sc. the advantages 
of the good denoted by maéop. 

746. The Chorus, as Monk remarks, here leaves the or- 
chestra and accompanies the funeral procession. Comp. v. 
740. This is in a measure necessary to the probability of 
the ensuing scene, and propriety would require the Chorus 
to attend upon their king on such an occasion. Of the ab- 
sence of a Chorus during the play, an example is found in 
Soph. Ajax 814, where they leave the theatre to search for 
Ajax; meanwhile the scene changes, he kills himself, and 
they reappear. Another example is afforded by the Helena, 
where, at v. 386, they enter into the house with Helena, 
and are thus kept in ignorance of the person of Mene- 
laus after he makes himself known to the audience (v. 
515 seq.). 

After the funeral procession has departed, the servant 
who waited upon Hercules comes out of the house, and, 
thinking him to be acquainted with the death of Alcestis, 
censures him in no measured terms for his revelry at such 
a moment. Hercules follows, and deals out to him some 
bacchanalian philosophy that he had imbibed with his wine. 
On observing his sadness, he again searches into the affair 
of the funeral, and finding that Alcestis, and not a stranger, 
was mourmed for, he reproaches Admetus with having 
deceived him, and himself with his revelry. Upon this 
he determines to wrest Alcestis from the grasp of Death 
or, if that cannot be, to bring her back from Pluto’s realm. 
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This scene is faulty because the contrast of sorrow fo1 
the loss of friends with mirthfulness, not to say revelry, is 
necessarily revolting ; and the effect on the audience must 
have been painful, notwithstanding the ignorance of Her- 
cules may have excused him in their eyes. This scene, 
however, is not inconsistent with the character of Hercules 
as conceived of by the Greeks, especially after comedy 
flourished. His voracity and love of wine were noted, and 
furnished many a joke. On the heathen principle, during 
the intervals of his labors, his gigantic body got the better 
of his mind. 

755. ef is nearly the same here with drdre, expressing 
with an optative repeated action in past time, and usually 
accompanied by an imperfect in the apodosis. 

756. This epic form yeipecos is found (out of lyric pas- 
sages) in Antig. 1297, and scarcely elsewhere. Monk 
proposes to read morjpiory 3 ev xepal, worjp also being used 
only in Cyclops 151. For xicowos comp. «icawor oxvdos 
yadaxros, Eurip. Androm. frag. 33 (Mt.). 

757. pedaivns pyrpés. ris auwédov, Schol ‘At tamen 
urvam non vitem hic ab Euripide dictam putaverim.” Witz- 
schel. 

758. Comp. Odys. ix. 362, KuxAora sept gpevas frvber 
olvos. 

760. zéAn may be here a nominative, as is shown by a 
parallel construction, Xen. Anab. i. 5.9: xai cundei & fy 
T) wpocéxovrs, sdv vow » Bagihéws apx} wAaAnba per 
xepas Kat dvOpmmrev icxupa ovca. But on the other hand Fv» 
can = efny. 

761. xax@v depends on sporéy, as in ASsch. Agam. 
1672. 

768. To stretch out the hand, as a salutation or mark of 
friendship for the deceased, was customary at funerals, 
The same usage is alluded to in Supplices 772 — 775, cited 
by Monk, where lifting the hand and addressing a deceased 
friend are brought together. 
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773. Brérew is olten joined with a neuter adjective or a 
noun, which denotes the quality of the look. Comp. »am 
Prtérev, to have a mustard look, Aristoph. Knights 631; 
caddy Brérw, I look prettily, Cyclops 553. 
sepporrixds, grave and thoughtful. 

780. oi8as. This form, which is rare, is also found Odys. 
1. 837, where a Schol. informs us that Zenodotus wished to 
read efSets, but that Aristarchus did not object to the present 
reading. 

781. wébev ydp; See v. 95. 

785. rd ths rvxns, a circumlocution for 9 réyn. Cr. § 477. 
of, a definite adverb, is here used for dro, an indefi- 
nite one, as 8s and dotis, é€v6a and drov, and similar correl- 
atives, are sometimes confounded. In v. 640,— éekas 
els Edeyxov efedOdv bs ef, — ds.is properly used because a 
definite character is spoken of. But in such sentences as 
“T know not,” or “I wish to know who thou art,” sors is 
ordinarily found, or ris in its place. 

790. mAcicrov A8icrnv. Double superlatives sometimes 
occur in the tragic poets, as in Medea 1323, péysoroy éxbiory 
yuri}. 

7194. olpas pév. I should think so for my part (pév). 
Major. 

795. wie is from siopas, the proper Attic future of sive. 
motpa, met is a later form. TUxas appears instead of 
svdas in most of the MSS. and is mentioned by the Schol. 

797. The sense is, The stroke of the wine-vessel’s oar fall- 
ing upon you shall remove you from your present sad and 
morose state of mind. mitudos, the stroke of the oar, is 
often used figuratively by Euripides and others; and espe- 
cially denotes the stroke or influence of sudden passion or 
madness on the mind. Comp. sirvdos pavias, Iph. in Taur. 
307 ; @é8ov, Herc. Fur. 816. peboppiferr, properly, to 
bring to another mooring-place or anchorage. This word is 
used figuratively in Medea, 258, 443. 


cepvdy Kal 
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799. dvras 8¢ Gynrovs, since we are mortal. Oynra 
gpoveiv, to have mortal feelings ; i. e. to feel that we must 
soon die, and enjoy as much as possible beforehand ; which 
is the natural feeling of a mortal, ignorant of his own im- 
mortality. 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

801. ds y enol xpicba xpiry, at least to make use of me 
as judge, at least in my judgment. as é¢pot often stands 
alone in the same sense. Comp. Mt. §§ 388, 545. 

803. Comp. v. 228. 

807. ri (oow; how live? <A word is often repeated with 
vt, to ask for an explanation. ov....xaxd. Most edi- 
tors put a period after xaxd, but Wakefield and Firnhaber 
(Jahn’s Jahrb. for 1836, No. 4) prefer a mark of interroga- 
tion. Did the servant (vv. 751, 754, 761) believe that 
Hercules knew the afflictions in the family or not? It 
seems to me that he supposed him under no mistake. 
Hence, when Hercules in vv. 805, 806 shows his ignorance 
as to who had died, he is astonished ; and it is more natu- 
ral that in his astonishment he should ask a question. ‘The 
answer, too, of Hercules favors the itnterrogative form here. 

810. The sense is, Was it not proper for me to be well 
treated, at least as far as a stranger’s corpse was concerned ? 
i.e. that ought not to prevent it. 

811. There are two opposite readings in this line, olxeios 
and 6upaios, the former having the most authority in its 
favor, the other preferred by all the later editors. oixeios 
can hardly be genuine, as it supersedes all further inquiry. 
6upaios is ironically used, according to the Schol.; and the 
tone with which it was uttered leads Hercules to suspect 
that something has been concealed from him. 

817. é»v déorre SeLacOa, on an occasion when tt was proper 
to receive (visitors). Some understand xap@ with déorre, 
but eds déov, of advantage, opportune, v. 1101, shows that it 
1s neuter. The infinitive is the subject of deovn, as of de 
and 8éoy in the phrases dei de£acba, déov défacbat. 
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827. The imperfect rede denotes he endeavored ‘a per- 
suade. 

828. xjdos, dead body, as being the object of sorrow. 
sdpoy, burial-place, as in v. 608; but in v. 96, it 
means burial. | 

831. Besides the reading adopted in the text, we have 
kamexdpatov, preferred by Monk, and xér éxapafov. The 
preceding imperfects seem to have caused the alteration of 
xapato — which is properly used as denoting an action not 
fully ended —into éxédpafoy, and the other reading then 
easily arose. For eira, comp. v. 696, note. 

832. cot (hv) rd wh ppdoa, it was your part, i. e. your 
fault, not to tell. Monk and Matthie regard oot as an ex- 
clamation, and the infinitive as standing absolutely ; so that 
the sense is, Shame to you not to have told me! Such a 
construction we have in Medea 1051, adda rijs éugs xdens: 
v6 xal mpoécba padrGaxovs Adyous dpevl> but my cowardice ! 
that I should even waste mild considerations upon my mind. 
Comp. Mt. § 544. But had this been the turn of thought, 
gov would hardly have stood alone, without some exclama- 
tory word. 

833. mpdéoxepat xaxp and xaxdv mpéoxerai por are both 
said. The reading mpoxetévov is found here, but its signifi- 
cation, impending, is unsuitable to the place. In v. 551, 
where spoxeterns occurs without variant, spook. is probably 
to be restored. Otherwise spoxeiyevos must take the sense 
of being present, which does not seem to be admissible. 

836. é is by attraction for év. See, for this use of é& 
after verbs of sight, the note on Soph. Electr. 894. 
The dead were buried along the roads, just out of the gates 
of cities, both by the Greeks and Romans. ‘Thus the Athe- 
nians buried citizens slain in war in the outer suburb Cera- 
micus; and tombs border the Appian Way to the walls of 
Rome, as well as the street which passes through the exca- 
vated suburb of Pompeii. 

10 
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837. nal xeip. This reading of the best MSS. I now sub- 
stitute for the vulgar yuyf r. xapdia xa xelp eu) form a 
periphrase for Hercules: and hence oé refers to them in 
the next line. 

839. “HAexrpicvos *yelvar’, the vulgar reading, is objection- 
able, as omitting the augment, —a license which was very 
seldom resorted to in trimeters, and only at the beginning of 
a verse. Blomfield’s conjecture, "HAexrptovos éyeivar, has 
been confirmed by one good MS., and is adopted by all 
the later editors. Both forms of the oblique cases of this 
noun have manuscript authority. So, in his Bacche, Eu- 
ripides has, from *Axcraiwy, -ovos, v. 230, but -wvos and accus, 
ewra, VV. 337, 1227, unless "Axréwvos -wva are there the true 
readings. 

841. i&pve taken with els and an accusative, by a sort of 
constructio pregnans, denotes, not only to set down or put 
in a place, but also to carry into it. Comp. orjoa veas els 
Alyurrroy, to convey ships to the Nile, and station them there ; 
épadvn Nis els dddv, a lion came and appeared in the way. 
These examples are Passow’s, from Homer. 

845. sivovra governs sxpoodpaypdrey partitively ; drinking 
of the slaughtered victims. spooddypara are victims slaugh- 
tered in front of the tomb, or upon it (see Hecuba 41, 524, 
Troades 619), as a gift or offering to the dead, who were 
supposed to be fond of blood. 

849. mpl» without d. Porson on Medea 222 says: 
“‘Ssepe mpl» cum subjunctivo jungunt tragici, omisso dy, 
quod in sermone familiari semper requiritur.” Comp. 
v. 145. 

851. alzarnpéy rédavov, bloody libation. srédavos denotes, 
1. a cake of meal in the solid form, used in oblations, and 
burnt; 2. a thick fluid like some libations, spoken of honey 
in frag. 18 of Eurip. Cresse ; of foam in madness, Orest. 
219, ex & spopfow aOriov | ardéuaros ddpwdn wéAavov, dupdrey + 
éuey; and here of blood. Comp. Rhesus 430, aiyarnpds wé 
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Aavos HvtAciro Adyyn. The idea of an offering is also sug. 
gested by the word in the present instance. — ray xare is in 
apposition with the next two words. 

852. Képns. Proserpine, the xépy Anpnrpos, bore that 
name by eminence, as Castor and Pollux among all the 
sons of Jupiter were especially called Acécxovpos. 

860. The Chorus and Admetus now return. Prevost 
asks why Hercules did not meet them on the way. But 
the tragic poets are not very scrupulous as to improbabili- 
ties off the stage. The scene from v. 860 to v. 961 is 
taken up with the laments of Admetus and the responses of 
the Chorus. 

865. was &y with the optative often expresses a wish. 
Comp. Mt. § 513. | 

867. Aristoph. parodies this in the Wasps 751, xelve» 
epapzas, ket. yevoluay, by which words Philocleon refers to 
the judges and the court-house. 

870. sunpos denotes, 1. actively joining together, hence 
a hostage: 2. passively joined together, a partner. The 
Scholiast adopts the former sense, Alcestis being a hostage 
for the life of Admetus, delivered over to Hades. But the 
sense partner is better, because she was torn away from him 
by Orcus, and because the loss of a partner is the principal 
subject of thought. 

872-877. The text stands as elegantly emended by 
Hermann ; viz. werovOds for rérovOas, and vépbe & for vépbev. 
The words of the Chorus and the measure are thus inter- 
rupted by the exclamations of Admetus, as in the antistro- 
phe. By the same analogy ddedcis.... 1d piror’ should 
be in one sentence. For this reason, and because the 
Chorus, when undertaking to console Admetus, would not 
heighten his grief, as is done in the existing verses 876, 
877, Hermann suspects Avmpdy and supplies orevd{ay, 1. €. 
You aid not her who is gone below (hy lamenting) that you 
shall never see her face before you. 
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874. & ddveae %Sas. A periphrase is often made by a 
verb of motion with a noun and &d. Such expressions 
properly denote to be in a course of, to pass through. 
‘Comp. Soph. Electr. sub fin. 

879. The sense here is plain, but the opinions about the 
construction are various. Some suppose an ellipsis of 7, 
which is * vix ferenda,”’ says Schaefer (on Bos under #), 
who there puts ri... . uei{ow in parenthesis, which is flat. 
Hermann on Ellipsis and Pleonasm (Opuscula, I. 206) 
makes dAéyov depend on pei{os, construing thus: What evil 
is greater in-respect of losing, than a faithful wife? This 
did not please its author long; for in his Notes on Elms- 
ley’s Medea, 633 (Opusc. III. 204), he construes dyapreiv 
as in apposition with xaxdy, thus: To lose a faithful wife,— 
what is a greater evil ? 

880. yA wore... . ddpous, J wish that I had never married, 
and lived in this house with her. Sdedov, with the infinitive 
present, may denote either a wish that something were now 
happening which is not, or that some continued action might 
have been done, which was not: but with the infinitive 
aorist, SpeAo» expresses a wish relative to an event of past 
time. 

883. ris. See v. 264, note. 

887. dréxvous ... . dydyous take the case of the subject 
of the infinitive. The tragic style abounds in instances 
like this; but, by the ordinary construction, they should 
be datives agreeing in case with a pronoun depending 
on é&dy. 

895. Atwa hide». See v. 336. 

897. pia, sc. éuauvréy. Comp. Cyclops 166, cited by 
Monk. 

900 - 902. yuyxds .... diaBdvre, K. § 241. 5; Soph. 
§ 157; Cr. $$ 503, 648. 

901. The old reading here was ovvécyev, but as dy was 
thought to be required, Porson, Gaisford, and Monk read 
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guvicy’ av. To this Elmsley on Medea 416, 417, note p 
objected that e is not elided in the third person singular o1 
verbs before the particle dy; ety’ dv, Ion 353, being the only 
instance of the occurrence of this elision in the old editions. 
This being admitted, either Hermann’s emendation ot» da» 
gcxev must be received, or cvvécxew without 4» can be ex- 
plained on the ground that the speaker conceived of the 
condition (viz. throwing himself into the tomb) as being 
actually fulfilled. So we say in English, “I had fainted 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living,” for I should have fainted ; and in Latin 
(Horat. Carm. ii. 17,) “me truncus illapsus cerebro sustu- 
lerat, nisi Faunus ictum dextra levasset,” for sustulisset. 
Comp. Hermann’s note on Soph. Elect. 902, and Treatise 
on the Particle dy (i. 13. Opusc. IV. 71, seq.). As ye is of. 
no use to the sense, and cuvavecyxer (sic) is now known to bo 
in one MS., I prefer to admit into the text Hermann’s con- 
jecture oty dv écxer. ovv means fogether. 

904. dp yéves, of kin. Comp. Soph. Céd. R. 1016. 

906, 907. pordras = pdvos. See vv. 407, 428. —— Dus 
== perpios. Comp. ef ds €dOor Kumpis, Medea 630. 

909. sporerns, properly, falling or hanging forward, 
leaning over ; here verging. 

910. Jacobs supposes an allusion to be contained in theso 
lines to Anaxagoras, who, when he heard of his son’s death, 
said, “Sciebam me genuisse mortalem.” That the poct 
alluded to this saying of his master under the person of 
Theseus in another play, we know from Cic. Tusc. Queest. 
iii. 14, cited by Valckenaer, Diatrib. p. 28; but there is no 
certainty that he did here. 

911. & oyjpa dépor. A circumlocution for ddpos. 

913. perawiwrovros Saipovos, now that my fortune is chang- 
ung, or is different. eranixray is properly used of dice 
falling with a different face upwards. 

921. elyey is for ciyper, a rarer but cqually pure form 

10* 
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The optative stands here tn oratio obliqua, the words being 
made use of by Admetus not as his own, but as the burden 
of the marriage songs. 

925. See note on Antig. 425 (my edition). 

926. sxapd, during. 

931. “ Intelligendum est ¢urlay: multis jam solvit mutu- 
wm amorem mors uzoris.” Hermann. 

949. Here ofay may be translated as if it were gr: rov- 
env, and they (the servants who were pointed at) lament that 
they have lost such a mistress. deoxérw follows ctévwow, 
by being attracted out of the subordinate clause. It is 
common for olos to follow in this way verbs of lamenting, 
pitying, and the like. Comp. Xen. Cyrop. vii. 3. 18, xaros- 
xreiper nijy yuvaixa olov avdpds arépasro, xal roy dydpa, ofay yu- 
vaixa Karadimdy obxér’ dyyocro. 

951. ydyos some render conjuges. Why not rather nup- 
tia, wedding-feasts, since ydyos is conjur, but not, I believe, 
conjuges ; and the other sense agrees better with dysdos. 

952. Monk cites from Asch. Perse 123, yuva:xomAn dis 
Spcdos. 

960. xviiev, comparative of xvépds, occurs but twice in 
the tragic poets, here and in Androm. 639. Its proper 
meaning, more glorious, seems to have been generalized 
into more to be prized, better. xvdsov, xpeirrov, alperdrepov, 
Hesych. 3 xvdpés, rovr’ gorw ayabds, riyos, Etym. Mag. 
After this comparative rot reOvdva: is to be supplied. 

961. xaxds cdvovr:, male audienti. Comp. v. 726. 

962. The sense is, I have sonred both in song and in lofty 
speculations. erdpows points at speculations about peréwpa 
or celestial phenomena, which were then a principal part 
of philosophy. This is spoken, as the Schol. remarks, 
rather in the character of the poet than of the Chorus. 

964. Adyer, discourses of a philosophical nature. 

967-969. cavides, tablets of wood, fabled to have been 
oreserved near Mount Heemus. Comp. the Schol on Hecuba 
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1243 (ed. Matthiz). rds, the article used as a rela: 
tive. Among Attic writers only the poets do this, and that 
not in the masculine or feminine nominative. ’Oppeia 
yipus is, according to Monk, a circumlocution for Orpheus. 
But there ought to be a reason for each particular circumlo- 
cution, and especially for so rare a one. It would not do 
to put “Opdeos wots in its place. That reason is found in 
the fact, that the words inscribed on the tablets proceeded 
from the voice of Orpheus as well as from his hand. 

972. dvriréuvew properly denotes to cut a root as a specific 
against disease, to furnish a medicine. So also dytiropa are 
specifics, especially simples. 

973. The sense is, There is no approach to the altars of 
the goddess (Necessity) alone. 

975. cdver oayiwy, i. e. hears the prayers with which the 
victims were offered up. 

978. 6 rt veto. See v. 76. 

980. This nation was called XdAvBos, as here, (comp. 
frag. Eurip. Cret.,) or more usually XdAvuSes, for which 
comp. Prometh. 715. 

982. dréropos. See v. 118. —— The sense is, Nor hast 
thou any shame for thy harsh spirit, i. e. thou art inflexibly 
stern. Comp. alcyiy ravde, shame for, Soph. Electr. 616. 

983. cal oc’. Admetus is now addressed. The change 
of person is the less abrupt, as it occurs at the beginning of 
a new strophe. 

985. Comp. Eurip. Dict. frag. 1: Soxeis roy ddnv... . raid? 
dvncew Tov adv, et Oéders det orévery ; 

989. oxérioc, Schol. vd. He quotes from Iliad vi. 24, 
oxérioy 8¢ € yeivaro pyrnp. But Hermann translates oxérios 
gbivover more correctly by ad Orct tenebras abeunt. oxéd- 
riot = ey oxdr@, OF Sore év aoxérp eivas. 

994. krktoias. Schol., ofcos. And Wakefield says, that 
it is indifferent whether we translate this word house or bed. 
This would be true if (evgacOas yuvaixa Aexee wete not a 
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natural and ordinary expression. Comp. Ion 900. I doubt 
if the other, (evgarOas yuvaixa oixp, were ever used. xdroia 
has this sense of bed, or place for lying down, in Iph. in 
Taur. 857, els xdsciay Néxrpwv dodiay. 

995. Pbipévev vexpav, the dead that have wasted away, 
whose existence is no more manifested to men, like that of 
the daipoves. 

1000. doxpiay xédevdov, obliquum callem. “ Intellige 
semitam quee de via publica ad sepulcrum ducit.” Wiiste- 
mann. 

1006. In the ensuing scene, Hercules, having forced 
Death to yield up his prey, brings back Alcestis veiled, and, 
that the poet may produce an effect py contrast of situation 
and by surprise, pretends that she is a prize just won in the 
games, and requests Admetus to keep her in his house until 
his own return from Thrace. After many objections, Ad- 
metus consents to admit her, and even to lead her in by the 
hand; when her veil is taken off and the discovery is made. 
The veil is not mentioned, but may be inferred from vy. 
1050, 1124. This scene is well managed, but essentially 
comic, as it ends in producing a pleasant surprise. 

1009. gyew poudds ind omddyxvas, to keep blame within 
his breast, sc. conccaled. 

1015. Of eAecpdpny Matthise says, ** Nec in Sophocle nec 
in Euripide hac significatione legere me memini, multo 
minus in forma media.” But he forgot Ion 1032, drap 
omovdds Oeois péAdwor AciBew. And as orévdo is used both 
in the active and middle, when spoken of libations, so may 
AeiBw be used, denoting, I make my libations. - 

1023. spdfas 8 8 pi) roxoun, but if I fare in a way in 
which may I not chance to fare, i. e. if I suffer what I hope 
I may not. Supply mpdgas after royce. yooTnoay yap, 
for may I return. 

- 1029. mxéot ra xotda, sc. G6\a. ‘ Notum est Grecos 
dixisse vixgy payny, dyava, OAov.” Monk. Wistemann re 
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marks that ra xotda rois wxdos is a rare collocation for rote 
ra Kovda ukact. 

1037. ev ¢xOpotos riBcis, putting among enemies, counting 
as an enemy. Matthie and others read aloxpoto:, which has 
some MS. authority. The sense would then be, not count- 
ing the sad lot of my wife among things to be ashamed of. 
But this is not a natural thought, particularly as Hercules, 
when he first came, knew of the measures relating to the 
death of Alcestis. 

1040. «Z rov. So the best MSS. The old read ciwep, 
siquidem, gave no good sense. 

1050. sxpére, appears. See v. 512. 

1051. évoxeiy is sometimes transitive, as rid évounoas 
addcv, Soph. Ged. Col. 1533, and often intransitive; as in 
Androm. 857, ovxérs ry évoxnow oréyy. 


car’ avdpor 
aréynv. In Greek houses the men’s and women’s apart- 
ments were separate. 

1052. dxpadyns. This word, used three or four times by 
the tragic poets, means unmixed, pure. It is usually applied 
to things; but in Soph. Cid. Col. 1147, to persons; dxpa- 
dveis trav xaryreAnpevov, unhurt by the threats that have been 
made against them. Here it means, as explained by the 
Schol., dpdopos dv8pav. 

1055. In this and the following verses, Admetus speaks, 
not of marriage, but of permitting her to live in the wom- 
en’s apartment, and in his wife’s chamber. eloBnoas. 
The first aorist and future active of Balvw, used only in 
Ionic and poetic style, have an active sense, like BBdto. 

1060. déia céBew. See v. 434. 

1063. t06& gxyovea. Comp. v. 150. ——spoomfat, art like 
to her. Hesych. spooniera, mporéoxe. This form, which 18 
hardly to be met with elsewhere, follows the analogy of the 
Homeric word fixro, pluperf. pass. of the obsolete ef. 
eixeew meant to liken, make like, and the passive would thus 
be to be made like, be like. 
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1064. e€ dupdrav. This reading of the best MSS. for dr 
épyarey is justly preferred by Witzschel, who compares 
Esch. Suppl. 949, xopifou 8 as raxior’ ef duparov. 

1065. Ags gpnpevov, perdas perditum, Buchan. Schol., 
Ans, hovevoys, xparnoys. The sense is, lest you overcome 
(i. e. with grief excited by the presence of one like Alcestis 
in form) me, who have been already overcome with that 
grief. 

1068. xareppeyacty, burst down, burst out and fall down, 
gush down. The idea down is, however, often lost, as in the 
expression, yéAws xareppayn. 

1069. as dpr:, how but just now. 

1071. Sons « ov, @ general remark, and rather out of 
place here. Hermann alters the text into doris efox. ‘* Sen- 
sus est,” he says, “ oportet dei, quisquis veniet, dona susti- 
nere, i. e. sive beneficus veniet, sive inimicus.” 

1072. See v. 536. 

1075. a» qualifies SBovAec$u, which here answers to the 
imperfect indicative with ay = éBovAcv dy, cad’ oida. 

1077. SwepBddAew, to shoot beyond, to surpass, is often 
used intransitively, in the sense to go to excess. tmepBaN’ 
the reading of a number of MSS., is faulty here, not only 
because y»? takes a present imperative, but an aorist subjunc- 
tive (for that is a general rule, although it is in some few 
cases transgressed), but also because continued and not 
momentary action is contained in this word as much as in 
dépe. évacipes. Schol., ca6yxdvros. 

1079. spoxérras....el OeAXes. Where that which is 
under condition is assumed as a matter of fact, but the 
consequence only is conjectured, ei takes an indicative in 
the one clause, and a verb in the optative appears in the 
other. | 

1080. gpostis. Schol., rov Opnveiv. efaye. ef denotes 
out of due Lounds, beyond my own control. Comp. éxdépe- 
vas, V. 601. For the relation of this line with p’, which 
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many editors omit after a reading in Galen, to Porson’s 
canon respecting the fifth foot in trimeters, see Munk’s 
Metres, Amer. transl., p. 168. 

1085. 784 cor. Baoxe, the other reading, of less au- 
thority but preferred by several of the best editors, should 
mean, according to Mt., Monk, and Blomfield, is growing 
up to its prime, not 7s at its prime, and the word does not 
occur in the Attic poets. 

1086. You might say time, if to die were time, i. e. that 
only can soothe me. 

1088. ov« dy gdynry, I should not think, sc. that you said 
it, if I had not heard. This phrase may compare with 
our English one, you cannot think, which is often used 
elliptically in common life. 

1089. y7petce is in the second person. 

1093. The accusative of a noun signifying some quality 
is often joined with é¢Arcxavw to denote that the reputation 
of which is incurred, and the dative of a person is the 
person in whose opinion it is incurred. Thus dddoxdvey 
poplay rwi denotes to be chargeable with folly in any one’s 
view ; 6. yédwra tim, to be ridiculous in one’s eyes. xracbat, 
dépev, and éyew take an accusative in a somewhar similar 
sense. Comp. Antig. 924, rj» dvacéBecay ebaeBovo’ éxrnod- 
pny, by acting piously I gained the reputation of impiety ; 
Soph. Electr. 968, evcéBecay ex marpis oice, thou wilt get 
praise for piety from our father ; Medea 297, xapis dpylas 
his Zxovow, beside the indolence that they get the credit of ; 
Id. 218, dvcxdecay exrgcavro cal padupiay. 

1094. xadd» is future. Matthise supplies otrws tot, but 
ovres ave: is better understood from the preceding clause. 

1095. A number of aorists, and none more frequently 
than émjveca, are used where we should use the present. 
See Hermann’s Notes on Viger, note 162, for examples. 
Although the impression continues into the present time 
yet the mind reverts toa past time, when it first began. 
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1096. xalwep ove otcay, though she is no more. alwep 
ph ovocay would mean though she were no more. 

1098. Comp. v. 275, for the order of the words. 

1101. é¢ déor séco, may turn out of advantage. See v. 
817. Comp. Helena 1082, rd 8 d6dtov xeiv’ evruxes ray’ dy 
sétaot, but that misery ‘may perhaps turn out fortunate. 

1103. This verse is intentionally ambiguous. Hercules 
means that Admetus reaps the fruits of victory with him, 
while Admetus thinks him to refer to taking an interest in a 
friend’s victory. 

1106. The sense is, She ought, unless at least thou art 
about to be angry with me (for so saying) ; dpyaivew is neu- 
ter also in Soph. Trachin. 552, quoted by Matthie. 

1112. Monk reads &dyous, thinking that the syntax de- 
mands an accusative. But see Mt. § 402, c. for examples 
of other verbs compounded with els, which take an accusa- 
tive or dative indifferently. Here perhaps the dative may 
be used én sensu pregnanti ; the verb of motion implying 
not only leading into, but also placing in the house. 

1117. sporeivasz. The aorist, and not the present infini- 
tive, is required here, as a momentary act is spoken of. 
spérewe, the reading of some MSS., was put for xporeiva: by 
the copyists, who pronounced a: and e¢ alike; and from mpé- 
rewe, sporeiver naturally arose. 

1118. Topyé” is an instance of the elision of ¢ in the 
dative singular. The same elision in the dative plural is 
nowhere found in the Attic poets. Nine instances like the 
present have been noticed by Elmsley on Heraclide 693, 
n the tragic poets, all of which he attempts to amend, and in 
this passage reads xaparépov, making Tépyor’ an accusative 
dependent on &£duevos, which, as he thinks, may be supplied 
from the preceding line.. But the MSS. all support the 
received text; the subaudition of O:ééuevos is harsh; and 
Oyeiy rarely governs an accusative. Porson (Suppl. ad. 
Pref. Hec. p. 22) cites this passage in defence of the 
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elision, and with him agree Matthie (note on the place, and 
Gr. § 44) and others. But Hermann (Elem. p. 35, ed. 
Glasg.) very rationally supposes, that there may be a syn- 
izesis, or union in pronunciation of ¢ and w without actual 
elision. Comp. Prometh. 680, where aidvidws, the best 
reading, can have but three syllables. Topydém kaparépo, 
the beheaded Gorgon; but her head is meant. The sense 
is, that he stretches forth his hand with averted eyes, as for 
the Gorgon’s severed head. But the words denote rather 
the beheaded Gorgon (i. e. the headless body, which would 
not be an object of aversion or terror) than the Gorgon’s 
head. Lobeck, therefore (on Ajax 802, second ed.), and 
Witzschel propose to read Topydy &s xaparopér, i. e. as if, 
like Perseus, I were cutting off a Gorgon’s head. 

1119. The MSS. connect vai with gw, but Monk re- 
marks, that it ought to begin a sentence; and should 
precede éyw if taken with it. It may be rendered well 
then. 

1121. The sense is, If she seems to be like your wife. 
Comp. v. 512, note. Klotz (in Jahn’s Jahrb. for 1837, 
p. 801) reads with the best MSS. gos for of, and translates, 
If it seem to you (to be proper, or) to belong to the woman 
that you should look on her. But how can spérew mean to 
be proper in respect of, or towards, to be due to, or yvurarl 
alone, without a demonstrative, denote the woman whom I 
now unveil and show to you ? 

1125. The sense is, Or does some heart-cutting (mocking, 
deceitful) joy from a god throw me out of my senses? i. e. 
Is this pleasant sight which overpowers me, produced by 
some god to mock me ? 

1126. ry dpas Sduapra ony, here you see your wife. 
See the note on v. 24. 

1128. The sense is, This one whom you made your guest. 
ts no necromancer. 

1130. dmoreiy roynv. rixny, and not riyy, appears to be 

ll 
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the true reading. dmoreiy rvyny is, according to Hermann, 
non credere verum esse quod acctdtt ; amoreiv Tix, fortune 
non fidere. 

1134. ofmore is taken with doxéy, not with dpeoGa, which 
would require ps7. 

1135. Pédvor 3¢. The Greeks held, that, when a mar 
had an excess of good fortune, or felt unduly elevated above 
the condition of mortals, the gods were envious or indig- 
nant, and reduced him to the common level. The same 
general feeling was called »épeoxs, i. e. the assignment of the 
proper share, retribution, retributive anger. Nemesis, this 
feeling or course of providence personified, crushed the 
pride and greatness of men by reverses of fortune. Comp. 
Soph. Electr. 1466, 1467. 

1140. Saspdvov rp xvpiy. Jacons, followed by Monk, — 
and by Matthie in his text, — reads »eprépwr for daipdver, 
because the Scholiast says, 4 r@ rév vexpov xvpip. But they 
seem not to have noticed, that he immediately adds gaol yap 
rols vexpovs Saipovas, whence it appears that he read damd- 
vor, and that »expé» was a mere explanation. There is 
then no support for the correction of Jacobs. Nor is the 
Scholiast in the right; for, though some philosophers may 
have called the manes in general daipoves, no traces of this 
appear, I believe, in Euripides. Matthie, in his notes, 
favors Sasdver, and governs it by r@, so that the sense is, 
with that one of the deities who is lord (in this business, 
i, e. who has power, els “Aidou Sduous xardyey, v. 26). Her- 
mann adopts this construction, but with xvpip supplies ros 
div 4 pi Gj». Whence the words supplied by him or by 
Matthiz are obtained, it is not easy to see. May not the 
sense be simply, with the lord or chief of the deities,—a 
boastful and exaggerated description of Death? So Eurip. 
(frag. Aug. 3) calls Cupid dadvrwy Sapdver inéprarop. 
Comp. Antig. 338. The nature of the case showed who 
was meant. sxotpdyp, the reading of some good MSS. and 
old edd., favors this view. 
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1146. dgayvionra. The sense seems to be, before she 
shall have purified herself, i. e. offered purificatory sacri- 
fices to the gods below. She was polluted by the contact 
of death, as those were who touched a dead body. Plu- 
tarch, in his Questiones Romane, No. 5, says, that ‘the 
Greeks did not regard as pure, nor suffer to associate with 
shemselves, nor allow to come to sacred places, those who 
had been laid out and buried for dead: and the Romans 
would not permit such persons to return through the door, 
but required them to go over the roof into the open court 
within the house, because almost all their purifications are 
performed in the open air.” tpiroy ddos. Other kinds 
of pollution, excluded in like manner from the altars until 
the third day, or the day but one after. Comp. Tibuilus, 
ii. 1. 11.— The poet had his own private reason for not 
allowing Alcestis to speak. He had, as we have seen, but 
two grown-up actors, one of whom was now playing the 
part of Hercules, having previously appeared as Alcestis, 
and in several other characters. 

1147. Sixawos dv, being obligated, as in justice bound, sc. 
eiocBeiv. dixards elus often stands for dixady corw éué. What 
Hercules meant to utter is a sort of moral derived from the 
play: ‘* Treat your guests well hereafter, as in duty bound 
to do, after what you have experienced from one of them.” 
To translate the words quum sis justus, as Hermann does, 
gives nearly the same sense. , 

1153. vdorpor & ZAOocs dda. There are three readings 
in this line, 636», 8duov, wé8a. Of these the first wears the 
look of an emendation, but appears in most editions, as it 
affords an easy sense. The second gives us a phrase with- 
out meaning. mééa has the most authority, and the singu- 
larity of é\Geiy wé8a gave rise to the other readings. This 
reading is defended by many similar passages, in which 
roéa follows an intransitive verb of motion; e. g. én yaias 
soda we(evav, v. 869; retyéav péev évrds ov Baive soda, 
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Eurip. Electr. 94; of8e Balvovos é£ olxwy méda, Id. 1173 
(see Seidler on v. 94); éxSas reOpimmav “YAdos dpydroy moda 
gorn, Heraclidee 802; dradAdocou roda, Medea 729. Other 
examples of wéda after éuSaivew, mpoBaivey, may be found in 
Porson’s note on Orestes 1427. Comp. Kihner, largest 
Gram. § 552. 7. It is remarkable that to step, an intran- 
sitive, adopts with foot the same construction, and we 
sometimes hear to tread foot also. 

1154. rerpapyig. This was the division of Thessaly i in 
our poet’s day, and probably long before, having been in- 
troduced by Aleuas the Red-haired, in very early times. 
The same division was observed by Philip .of Macedon, 
when he gained the mastery over Thessaly. See Boeckh 
on Pindar, Pyth. 10. 

1157. peOnpyccperGa. ‘This verb denotes, in the middle, 
to assume or adopt, in lieu of something expressed or im- 
plied. Comp. Prometh. 309, peédpypooa porous »éovs ; 
Meleagr. Epigr. cxxv. 6, ‘Ypévaos cryabels yoepdy Pbéypa 
pebappocaro. 

1158. ov yap evrvxyéy dpvncopa. Comp. dpvel xaraxrds ; 
dost thou deny having slain? Orest. 1581. This verb 
more commonly takes an infinitive. 

1159. These closing anapests are found at the end of 
Medea (excepting the first line), of Helena, Bacche, and 
Andromache. 
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28—37. An anapestic system, sc. of dimeters. 


77 — 85. Anapestic systems. V. 78 closes with a 
biatus, which is not admissible in anapestic systems, unless 
the speaker is changed, or for some other extraordinary 
reason. V. 79, as now read, is a parcemiac. 


86 — 92 = 98 — 104. 
Verse 1. lambic dimeter. 
2.=1. 
3. Choriamb. dimeter. (But comp. Munk, Amer. 
transl. p. 138.) 
4. Dactylic penthemim. with basis. 


5. The same with anacrusis. | 4 0. 2 UU 

6. Dactyl. trimeter catalect. in dissyllabum with 
anacrusis, [1 0.0L LUN eK 

7. Dochmius hypercatalect. +4 + 2 4 _ 


See Hermann’s Elementa, II. 21. 12, and comp. Munk, 
p. 120. | 


93—97. Anapestic verses, but not a regular system. 
V. 1 and v. 5, paroemiacs; the rest, dimeters. See Herm. 
El. II. 32. 13. . 

105— 111. Anapestic verses. V. 1 and vy. 3, pare- 
miacs; v. 2, a monometer catalect., if the text is right: the 
rest form a regular system. | 

11* 
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112 — 121 = 122 — 131. 
Verse 1. Iambic dipody and creticus. ~» ~ Ji. tye 


6. Pherecrateus. #§ # 
7. Iambic dimeter. ~ 2 2 oC GUL 


Or cretic dimeter with anacrusis. 


2. Ithyphallicus, i.e. trochaic tripody. 1 JUL 
3. Choriambus with basis. hjLeoue 

4. Dacty]. penthemim. 1 .L UCL 

5. Adonius with anacrus. = Soph. Cid. R. 896. 


qgnne= WJZ GZ «= «as 


8. = 7. 
9. Dochmius. _ 4 ATs 


10. Logacedic dactyl. (one dact., two trochees, or 


choriamb. dimeter catalect. See Munk, p. 90). 


For the form of v. 3, comp. Soph. Ajax 195. For the hia- 
tus after Zo in the strophe, v. 9, comp. Herm. El. II. 21. 9. 
The dochmius in this verse of the strophe has the syllaba 
anceps, and hiatus in the antistrophe at the close. This 
verse may have been uttered in a different time and key 
from the rest of the ode. 


132 — 136. Epode of the foregoing, like 105 — 111 
with six anapests less. Vv. 1, 2, are regarded by Herm 
as a choriamb. trimeter hypercatalect. 


213 — 225 = 226 — 237. 
Verse 1. Dochmius and trochaic penthemim. 


on) ] 


2. Iambic dimeter and trochaic dimeter catalect. 


Called by Hephestion, versus Euripideus. 
Comp. Herm. El. Ill. 8. 17. 


3. Uncertain. Choriamb. dimeter, or logaced. dac- 


ty]. with anacrus. ~tovev ert 


4. Choriamb. tetrameter catalect., or two logaced. 


dacty]. clauses. 
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&. Two trochaic penthemim. 


6. Iambic penthemim. and logaced. dactyl. A 

verse like this is cited by Herm., El. III. 8, 25. 
whore sleeve Tu TU eee 

7. Two iambuses, pronounced apart. s 1 5 4 

8. lamb. trimeter. 

9. Iamb. trimeter catalect. 

10. Uncertain, as is the text. 

11. Logaced. anapestic verse with iambic basis. 

welorotovcerce 


12. Logaced. anapest CLC to, Ue 
239 — 242. An anapestic system. 


243 — 246 = 247 — 251. 
Verse 1. Logaced. dactyl. (Comp. Herm. El. II. 30. 2.) 
a wv WP oP wr ee 
2. Two logaced. dactyl. clauses. 
] 


3, 4. Iambic trimeters. 


252 —- 258 = 259 — 265. 
Verse 1. Glyconean with anacrus. and anapeest. clause. 
ebLyteorve ev -Jeovte-- 
For the first part see Munk, p. 93. This verse 
can be variously divided. 
2. Iamb. tetrameter catalect. 
3. Choriamb. dimeter hypercatalect. with basis, 
and a logacsdic dactylic close. Comp. Philoot. 
710, for the first part. 
~-[teoo0--c cv --leheo wee 


4, 5. Iambic trimeters. 


266 —272. Epode of the foregoing. For these lines, as 
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arranged by Herm., see his El. II. 22. 6. As divided in 
the text they are: 
Verse 1. Iamb. dimeter catalect. C+. 
2. Troch. dimeter catalect. » 
3. Adonius. 
4. Two iamb. penthemim., the first with a double 
anacrusis, Comp. Soph. Ajax 717. Herm. 
Epitome, § 222. 


& Dochmius. 2 43 4 UC 
For the hiatus and short final syllable, comp. 
Herm. El. II. 21. 8, 9. 

6. Dochmius and molossus (which is read like a 
bacchius) ~ 4 £24,044 (?) 
See Seidler de Vers. Dochm. 1. § 56. The 
metre and text are doubtful. 


7. lamb. trimeter catalectic. 


o_o 
Ww aww 


! 
rd — —= 


273 — 279. An anapestic system. 


393 — 403 = 406 — 414. 
Verse 1. Dochmius, and troch. penthemim. = vy. 213. 
2. Iamb. dimeter. 
3. Dochmius. ~pteet 
4. lamb. dipody with a double anacrusis and cre- 
ticus. Comp. v. 269 and Soph. Electr. 207. 
weve te iftee 
Or dochmius with an anapest preceding it. 
w~vetlotecrs 


6. Dochmius. ~obhiot 


6, 7. Two iambic tripodies. AA makes no position, 
recone to Hermann, as in Soph. Electr. 410. 


wu ww we on 


9. lamb. ischiorrhogicus. Comp. Munk, p. 124. 


we ww ee lel 
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10. Two dactyls. 
11. Dochmius and dochmius hypercatalect. 


os oo 


For v. 11, comp. Herm. El. II. ¢ 


~orotctfeo Aste 
4. 
435 — 444 =- 445 — 454. 


Verse 1. Dactyl. penthemim. 
2. Logaced. dactyl. (a versus Alcaicus) with 


anacrusiss ~ 4 JL UU NT 

3. Logaced. anapest. (two anapests and iambic 
penthemim.) .L4+#oL LT 4 UK Ke 

4, Two dactyl. trimeters catalect. in dissyl. with 
anacrusis. 

5. = 1. 

6. Ithyphal. 

= 3. 

8. Two logaced. dactyl. clauses with anacrusis. 
Munk, p. 94. 

ee en Se ee 
455 — 465 = 466 — 475. 


Verse 1. Logaced. dactyl. (one dact., two trochees.) 

2. Pherecrateus. 

3. Logaced. anapest. (two anapzsts, and iamb. 
dipody catalect.) CLL 0-L~ 

4, =2%. 

5. Antispast. and iamb. penthemim 

~cate | ~ lt oe. 

6. Logaced. anapeest. = v. 3 of the fist strophe of 
this ode. 

7%. =v. 106. Probably a short anapestic line, and 
not an Ionicus a minore. 

8. Logaced. anapest. (one anapmst. and iamb 
penthemim.) with basis, or logaced. dactyl. with 
anacrusis.,; ~btovrtvew vee 
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9. Four anapestic spondees. 

10. Dactyl. tetrameter. 
11. =10, followed by two trochees (logaced. dactyl.). 
12. Antispast and troch. dipody. 


569 — 578 = 579 — 587. 
Verse 1. Troch. dipody (epitritus) and a logaced. dactyl. 


clause (three dactyls, two trochees the same as 
the versus Praxilleus). 

2. Logaced. dactyl. with anacrusis (two dactyls, 
three trochees). LJ» LU UU Uk 

3. Ithyphal. 

4. lamb. penthemim. and Choriamb. 

eto cf[tece 

5. = 3. 

6. Logaced. anapest. ( Witzschel calls it a Glycon. 
with a pyrrhic for basis. But this was not al- 
lowed.) 

7. Glyconic (one syllable shorter than the Glyco- 
nean at the beginning) with a trochaic ecbasis 
(Munk, p. 63, who treats of this kind of line, 
pp. 92,263), wzleoo0 Colfer 

8. Pherecratean. 


588 — 596 = 597 — 605. 
Verse 1. Dactyl. penthemim. with anacrusis. 


2. Dactyl. penthemim. preceded by troch. dipody. 
3. = 2. 
4. A dactyl. tetrameter followed by a logaced. 
clause of one dactyl, two trochees. 
5. A logaced. clause with anacrusis, followed by a 
smaller logaced. clause = a choriamb. 
~tovercvcice peoun 


6. Creticus and dochmius hypercatalect. 
to-l-4tcvst- 
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7. Antispast. and iamb. penthemim., or creticus 
and ithyphallic. aA ‘ 


—_ wv = ww 


For the last two verses see Herm. El. Ill. 13. 3. 
741 — 746. An anapestic system. 


861 — 871, 878 — 888, 895 — 902, 911 — 925, ana- 
pestic systems. | 


872 — 877 == 889 — 894. 
Verse 1. Two iamb. penthemim. 
eteoi-|[o42e- 
2. Antispast. and dochmius. 


é § é ! t 


et oa =a oa we UOT! lll 


3. Dochmius. ~oa+to . 
4. Iamb. penthemim. and iamb. tripody = Soph. 
Electr. 477. C4 52. Jo 40-20 


This verse is interrupted by the interjections. 
5. lambelegus, i. e. iamb. penthemim. and dactyl. 
penthemim. [+ -_- c|/ 42 0L- UTC Ke 
6. =v. 465. Antispast. and troch. dipody. 
The interjections correspond in the strophe and antie 


strophe, but are not here given. 


$03 — 910 = 926 — 934. 


Verse 1. Iamb. dipody and dactyl. tetram. catalect. 
é 


2. Ithyphal. 

3. Anapestic line. (?) CL took 
4. lamb.dimeter. CAL MLA el 
5. = 3. weve tor e-e- 

6.=38. (7) c2eoLe- 


962 — 972 = 973 — 983. 
Verse 1. Pherecratean. 
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2. Glyconean. 
3. = 2 
4.=1. 
5. = 2. 
6.= 1. 
71. 
8. Glyconean and logaced. dacty!. = Medea 650, 
65. seleorci ci f[eoul ule 
9. =v. 415. Two logaced. dactyl. clauses. In the 
first the arsis of the trochce following the dacty! 
is resolved. 
tor desfteercice 
984 — 994 — 995 — 1005. 
Verse 1. Choriamb. trimeter. and trochee. For this 
close of choriambic verses see Herm. El. Il. 
36. 3 and 10. 
2. Choriamb. dimeter hypercatalect. with basis. ° 
2a|s ' 
3. Choriamb. dimeter catalect. with basis and cho- 
riambus. 2 | 41 o.L - Cf toUue 
4. lamb. penthemim. and choriambus. 
eteoirclfltcrc- 


5. Choriamb. dimeter catalect., or logaced. dacty) 


with anacrusis. ~l4ovu-c ee 

6. = 5. 

7. = 5. 

8. Choriamb. dimeter catalect., or logaced. dactyl. 
with basis. tejeorcrocee 


For verses like 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, consisting of a choriambus 
and a logacedic close with a prefix, see Munk, pp. 132, 140. 


1159 — 1163. An anapestic system. 


‘ 
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778, § 547, d. —— 780. Comp. § 409, 6, a. 790. 
Comp. 665, b. 801. Comp. § 772. 827, § 702. 
832. Comp. § 592. 841, § 618, a. 849. 
Comp. § 759. 872. See 413. 880. Comp. § 721, 
b. —— 900, § 517. ——— 901, d». Comp. § 746, b. 
921, § 736. ——- 949, § 815. 978, § 759. ——~- 1029, 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS ~ 
HAMERSLEY & CO,, | 
HARTFORD, CONN., | 
And to be obtained through the Principal Booksellers of the Oountry. 


Swirt's First Lessons oN Natural ParLosopHy. Part First and 
Second, makirig two Books. Revised and enlarged editions, with numerous 
illustrations, containing new chapters on electricity, the daguerreotype, &c. 

The remarkable success of the first editions of these two books has 
abundantly proved that natural science can be made clear to the minds of 
young children, and that these books dre eminently adapted to that purpose 
having gained for themselves a circulation in- every State in the Union. 
Their great success has induced the publishers to bring out an enlarged 
edition. For simplicity of style and aptness of illustration Miss Mary A. 
Swift has obtained a reputation as wide as our country. 

Rogst’s OUTLINES OF ANCIENT AND MopEeRN History: on a new plan. 
Embracing Biographical Notices of Ilustrious Persons, and General Views 
of the Geography, Population, &c:, &c., of Ancient and Modern Nations. 
With Questions. New and revised edition. 

The great number of editions that have been called for, furnish ample 
evidence of its merits. It is a clear and concise compend, from the hands 
of an accomplished writer, and is arranged with such taste and judgment as 
to make it a very attractive work, both to teacher and scholar. It is used 
with great acceptance throughout the country, and such is its entire impar- 
tiality that no charge has, to the knowledge of the publishers, ever been 
made against the book as exhibiting any undue bias, or deviating from the | 
strictest fairness. Being thus attractive in style, clear, concise, methodically 
arranged, accurate and impartial, the publishers confidently ask for it an 
attentive examination. . 

We desire all teachers not acquainted with this work to examine it, and 
as an inducement we will send it, prepaid by mail, to any teacher who 
wishes to examine with a view of introducing it in the school they are con- 
nected with, on receipt of one dollar. 

GALLAUDET’s AND Hooxker’s PRAcTicaL SpEtline-Book: with Reading 
Lessons. This Spelling-Book is extensively used, and has received the most 
decided commendation from practical teachers and other friends of educa- 
tion. As it is on a new plan, it must be examined to be properly appre- 
ciated. 

CLass-Boox or Nature. Comprising Lessons on the Universe—the 
Three Kingdoms of Nature, and the Form and Structure of the Human 
Body, &c., with Questions and numerous Engravings. Improved edition. 


GREEK SERIES. 


The following series of Greek text-books has been received with great 
favor by classical teachers. Sophocles’ Greek Grammar is used in Harvard, 
and many other colleges of the Union, and in a large number of high schools 
and academies. The text-books prepared by President Woolsey of Yale 
College, are too well known to classical teachers to need any comment. 

First Boox nv Greek. By 2. A. Sophocles, Professor of Greek in Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. 

Greek Lessons. Adapted to the revised edition of the author's Greek 
Grammar for the use of beginners. By E A. Sophocles. 


e 
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GREEK Grammar, first edition. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By £. A. Sophocles 

GREEK Granus, new edition. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By £. A. 

Gnu Exercises. For. Schools and Colleges. By FH. A. Sophocles. 

Romaic GREEK GramMMaR. By EF. A. Sophocles, 

A GREEK READER, for the use of Schools. Containing selections in Prose 
and Poetry, with English Notes and a Lexicon. By C. C. Felton President 
of Harvard College. 

ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. By Chauncey A. Goodrich. Hereto- 
fore published as the Grammar of Casper Frederi¢ Hachenburg. 

THe GORGIAS OF PLATO, with Notes. By Thegdore D. Woolsey, LL. D., 
President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL, D., President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE ALCESTIS oF EURIPIDES, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL. D., President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE ’ ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL. D., President of Yale College. Revised edition of 1870. 

THE PROMETHEUS OF JESCHYLUS, with Notes. By Theodore D. Woolsey, 
LL. D., President of Yale College. Revised edjtion of 1870. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 

THE BooK OF PRAISE, or Hymns and Tunes for Public and Social Wor- 
ship, prepared under the ‘sanction and authority, and in behalf of the Gen- 
eral Association. 8vo. 406 pages. Recommended by two hundred clergy- 
men, eminent laymen, and the religious Press. 

Leather back cloth sides, Full Sheep raised bands, French Morocco 
marbled edge, French Morocco gilt edge, Turkey extra gilt. Cheaper edition, 
with type as large as the above, Full Cloth, Full Sheep, French Morocco. 

Tae Book or Praisg, or Hymns (only) for Public and Social Worship, 
prepared under the sanction and authority, and in behalf of the General 
Association. 16mo. 672 pages. 

Leather back cloth sides, Full Sheep, French Morocco sprinkled edge, 
French Morocco gilt edge, Turkey extra gilt. Cheaper edition, with type 
as large as the above, Full Cloth, Full Sheep, French Morocco. 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND HYMN AND TUNE BOOK SERIES. 
By Edwards A. Park, D.D., Austin Phelps, D.D., and Lowell Mason, Mus. Doc. 


Tae SaspatH Hymn Boox. Small quarto edition, Brevier type, double 
columns, 336 pages, with Index of First Lines of Hymns and Index of Au- 
. thors, printed on superfine paper. Cloth, Full Sheep, Morocco. 

Sixteenmo Edition, containing 962 pages, W with very large type, including 
the following Indexes—Classification of Hymns, Alphabetical Index of 
Subjects, Index of Subjects .of Selections for Chanting, Index of Scriptural 
Passages, Index of First Lines of Hymns, Index of First Lines of Stanzas, 
and Index of Authors, printed on superfine paper, in various bindings. 
Sheep, Morocco, Morocco gilt edge, Turkey Antique and gilt, stiff and flexi- 
ble gilt edge. ~ 

THe SaBBaTH HyMN aND TUNE Box, ‘with plain tunes, containing all 
the ae set to appropriate tunes, the words and the music being on the 
same pa 
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the same arrangement of Hymns, and the same Indexes, but with different. 
tunes. In place of the Anthems in the other edition are a number of popu- 

Jar tunes. About three hundred and twenty-five thousand people are using 

this series. 

Sixteenmo Edition, Brevier type corresponding with the large edition 
page for page, except that the Topical Index is omitted. Cloth extra, Mo- 
roeco, Morocco gilt edges. 

Octavo Edition, with large plain type, including a full Topical Index. 
Cloth extra, Morocco, Morocco gilt edges, Turkey. Morocco, in various 

tterns. 

POE SaBBaTH TUNE Boor, containing the tunes only. Cloth. 


BAPTIST EDITIONS. 

Editions of the above, prepared expreasly for the use of Baptist Churches 
by Francis Wayland, D.D., LL. D., consisting of 

THE SaBBATH HYMN Boox, Baptist Edition. Small Quarto Edition. Cloth, 
Sheep, Moroceo. Sixteenmo Edition. - Sheep, Moroccg, Moroceo gilt edges, 
Turkey Morocco, gilt édges, plain, oriflexible, or full gilt.’ 
k THE SaBBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, with plain tunes. Baptist 

dition. 

THE New SapBatH HYMN ‘AND ‘Tone Boox, with popular tunes. Bap-. 
tist Edition. . Just adopted by, some of the largest churches. 

Sixteenmo Edition, Brevier type, . corresponding with the large edition 
page for page, except that the Topical Index is omitted. Cloth extra, Mo- 


‘rocco, Morocco gilt edges. 


Octavo Edition, with large plain type, including a full Topical Index. 
Cloth extra, Morocco, Morocso gilt, Turkey Morocco, in various patterns. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Sone Flowers. By Rey. EL. P. Parker. 
Sonpaxy Somoo, Soxes. By Kev. £. P. Parker, 


THE Book or Nature. By John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S, 
F. R. S. L. &. To which is now prefixed a sketch of the Author's Life. 

WHISPER To A Beips. By Mrs, L. H. Sigourney. Enlarged edition. 
Scarlet cloth, and white silk. vi most graceful book for a bridal present. 

THE Srrine or Diamonns, Gathered from many Mines by a Gem Fan- 
cier. Being selections from the Poets, American and Foreign. 

Space fo bids the insertion of notices from eminent writers; among whom 
are Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ik Marvel, J. G. Saxe, Tuckerman, Hannah F. 
Gould, Annie 0. Lynch, Edith May, ke, 

Lirk OF ANDREW Jackson. Embellished with: numerous engravings, 
from designs by William Croome. 

Book or ILLustrious Mrcuanros. Illustrated. 

Book or THE INp1ans. __IIlustrated. 

Gop 1x Curist. Three Discourses delivered at New Haven, Cambridge, 
and Andover. With a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. By Horace 
Bushnell, D. D. 

History oF THE INDIANS OF ConnEcTicUT. By J. W. De Forest. Ilus- 
trated by Darley. 

Muviaturs Serres. Embracing Gift for Young Men, by .Joel Hawes, 
D.D.; Gift for Young Ladies; Poetic Gift; Ladies’ Vase; ; The Primrose; 
Harebell; Weeping Willow; and Voice of Flowerd. sors 


““INCOMPARABLY THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND COMPLETE Hrais 
Boox in THs Eneisy toneus.”-—British Standard, (Dr. Campbell’s 
Paper,) London, England. 

“ We ARE NOT SURE THAT WE KNOW ANY VOLUME WHICH CONTAINS 
80 LARGE A PORTION OF KNOWN AND BTANDARD HYMNS, OR IN WHICH 
CHANGES HAVE BEEN ADMITTED 80 SPARINGLY, OR MADE 8O WISELY.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


Already adopted ty over Thirteen Hundred Charches, 


AND THE NUMBER CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


THE 


SABBATH HYMN BOOK 


SERIES, 
By Edwards A. Park, D.D., Austin Phelpo, D.D., and Lowell Mason, Doctor of Mess. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HAMERSLEY & €0., HARTFORD, CONN. 


The New Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book, containing 
all the hymns of the Sabbath Hymn Book set to the very best popular 
tunes, the words and the music being on the same-page. The arrange- 
ment is generally such, that, at each opening, two or more tunes 
are presented, thus affording a ‘choice. It embraces a very complete 
collection of the best tunes we have, which are repeated as occasion 
requires, in eome cases several times. The large number of pages of 
Tne New Sassats Hyun anp Toye Book, end the economy 
of space in the arrangement, afford opportunity to do this and still 
embrace an ample supply oof tunes, with the same arrangement of 
Hymns and the same Indexes as the Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book 
but with different tunes. In place of the Anthems in the other edi- 
tion, are a number of popular tunes. 

Octavo Eprrion, with large plain type, including a fult Topical Index. 
Cloth, Extra ; Morocco; Morocco, Gilt ; Turkey Morocco, in various 
patterns. . , 

Sixrezwwo Epition, Brevier Type, corresponding with the large edition, 
page for page, except that the Toptcal Index: is omitted. Cloth, 
Extra; Morocco ; j Morocco, Gilt Edges. 
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The Sabbath Hymn Book, Foe ruz Services or Sone 
IN THE House or THE Lorn, containing twelve hundred and ninety _ 
Psalms and Hymns, twenty-four Doxologies, and fifty-eight Selections 
for Chanting, with very copious and carefully arranged Indexes. 


SrxteEenmo Epirion, containing nine hundred and sixty-two pages, with 
very large type, including the following Indexes—Classification of 
Hymns, Alphabetical Index of Subjects, Index of Subjects of Selec- ° 
tions for Chanting, Index of Scriptural Passages, Index of First Lines 
of Hymns, Index of First Lines of Stanzas, and Index of Authors. 
Printed on superfine paper, in various styles of binding, as follows— 
Sheep; Morocco ; Morocco, Gilt Edges ; Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
Plain, or Flexible, or Full Gilt, ; Antique, or Beveled. 

Smat_ Quarto Epirion, Brevier Type, (good size,) double columns, 
three hundred and thirty-six pages, omitting the Indexes, excepting 
the Index of First Lines of Hymns, and Index of Authors. - Printed 
on superfine paper. .A very neat and attractive edition. In various bind- 
ings, as follows—Cloth, extra; Sheep; Morocco. 


Duopecimo Epirion, containing the same matter as the Sixteenmo Edi- 
tion, but printed on extra superfine paper, with wide margins, bound 
in various elegant styles, for the pulpit, presentation copies, etc., as 
follows—Turkey Morocco, Plain, or Limp, Gilt Edges; Turkey Mo- 
rocco, Beveled, Gilt Edges. 


The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book, containing 
all the Hymns, set to plain tunes. 

Ocravo En:tion, with large plain type. Five hundred and twelve pages. 
Cloth, Extra ; Morocco ; Morocco,Gilt Edges ; Turkey Morocco, Extra, 
Gilt Edges ; Turkey Morocco, Extra, Gilt Edges, Antique, or Beveled. 

SixtEexKo Epirion, Brevier Type, corresponding with the larger edi- 
tion, page for page, except that the Topical Index is omitted. Cloth, 
Extra; Morocco ; Morocco, Gilt Edges. 


The Sabbath Tune Book, containing the tunes only. 
Flexible Embossed Cloth. 


Editions of all of the above prepared for the use of Baptist 
Churches, are also published, Parties desiring these should 
order “ Baptist Edition.” 

Particular attention is requested to the next two and one- 
half pages, aa also to the one hundred opinions at the end of 
the pamphlet. 


S£BBATH HYMN BOOK SERIES. 8 


“The importance of the adoption of the best Hymn Book—that which 
most fully and conveniently meets the wants of Christian worship, must 
be evident te every one who reflects that, excepting the inspired volume, 
it is the only book regularly used in the services of the sanctuary ; that it 
it used in évery service, and that it provides the formula for so large a 
portion of Christian worship and culture. Certainly the Hymn Book 
exercises vast influence in the formation and development of Christian 
character.” . 

This series is doubtless the result of much more extensive and careful] 
research and labor, in the use of more abundant facilities, and wider ex. 
perience, than have ever been made available ia the preparation of any 
similar works in this country, and perhaps ia any other. The Hymn 
Book has now been before the public several years, and the other books 
of the series a less time, but sufficient for a test of their merits in actual 
use. The publishers believe that they may claim, with confidence, that 
the high expectations warranted by the eminence of the authors of these 
books have been more than realized. Attracting as they did, on their ap- 
pearance, an amount of careful attention, searching examination, and 
able criticism, rarely bestowed on any books, the result has been to estab- 
lish their very great excellence beyond controversy. Already one or other 
of the books in the series is used in more than thirteen hundréd churches ; 
& practical success sufficient to warrant the claim that these are now stan- 
dard manuals of Hymnody. Congregations introducing these books, 
therefore, will not only secure to themselves the ripest results of Christian 
experience in this department, but also afd in the attainment of that uni- 
formity in the use of hymn books which is desirable. 


THE SABBATH HYMN BOOK. 


Attention is invited to the following points: 1. Jts richness‘in loth old 
and new material, and freedom from hymns which are deficient in merit, Con- 
taining, as it does, twelve hundred and ninety hymns, thereis room for all 
the old hymns which have become endeared to Christians, and the intro- 
duction of very many new ones, which have been culled with indefatiga- 
ble labor and care by its eminertt editors, from the extraordinary abund- 
ance of material at their disposal. That it would have been impossible 
to make a really satisfactory book, one which would furnish hymns for 
all occasions, and satisfy all tastes which ought to be gratified, in the 
use of aless number of hymns, is strikingly shown by’ the following 
circumstance: Eight prominent clergymen examined the Sabbath 
Hymn Book separately, going over it hymn by hymn, each one indicating 
such hymns as he would omit in making a book less than’ half the’ size of 
this. Upon comparing their work subsequently, it was found that of the 
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¥,290 hymns in the volume, there were but fifty-five which all agreed 
might be spared, even from a book which must be limited to 600 hymns. 
This is most remarkable testimony to the value of ali the hymns in the 
Sabbath Hyma Bogk,—to its freedonr frou ppor hymns—for it ig fair to 
infer, that if they had gone over it with reference to making a book of 
seven or eight hundred hymns, theya would have been no hymns which all 
would have agreed could be omitted. 2. Its logical and convenient arrange- 
ment, by which the book is rendered symmetrical as a whole, the hymns 
under each subject coming in their natural and logical order. Beside, 
the great convenience in the use of the book which is thus secured, the 
most important object is attained of furnishing, indirectly, an admirable 
summary of Christian doctrine, 3, Zhe proportion.of its centents, It has 
been frequently noticed, as a merit of this work, that it presents, not only 
hymns upon all topics of the Christian faith, and various phases of 
Christian expemienee, but that it contains the proper proportion.of hymns 
upon each theme—those upon which the Christian most delights to dwell, 
and which are best adapted to song, being most fully and frequently p 

sented. 


THE NEW 


SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


The high appreciation of the SassatH Hymwy Boox, and its wide 
introduction by the churches, about thirteen hundred of which now have 
it in use in one or other of its forms, have encouraged the publishers to 
still further efforts to increase its usefulness, by furnishing it in different 
editions, and especially in one with tunes which shall be adapted to the 
popular taste. 

Tos New Saspata Hrux any Tune Book, furnishes an edition 
of the work with tunes which are widely known for their great beauty 
and attractiveness, having been especialy selected on account of their 
marked popularity and good qualities. There is: not: a tune in the 
book of commonly used meters, that has not received ‘the approval 
and sanction ef hundreds of the best singers and musicians in tho 
United States. It meets the wants of the best judges. It has proved 
the most popular and sucoessful hymn and tune book ever published 
in this country, aud is in use in a large number of churches. The 
aim in its preparation has been to make the most complete collection 
_ possible ‘of all those tunes which have proved most popular in use 
throughout the country. It brings together from all sources such tuncs 
as have been most attractive and successful. About one hundred. gentle- 
men assisted in the selection of the music. . 

Copies of “The New Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book,” will be sent 
post-paid to Pastors or Committees for examination on receipt of 60 cts. 
for the small size, or of $1,00 for the large size. Copies of the Hymn 


Book for 60 cts. the small size; or of $1,00 for the large size. Hamérsley 
& Co., Publishérs, Hattford, Conn, 


THE STANDARD WORK 


ALREADY IN USE ‘IN 
prBour THIRTEEN fiuxpren CHURCHES, 


AXD THB NUMBER CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND TONE BOOK SERIES, 


FOR THE SERVICE OF SONG IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 


By EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D., AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
anpD LOWELL MASON, Mus. Dr. ; 


THE publishers respectfully ask attention to the following considera- 
tions in favor of the adoption of one or other of these books by every 
ehurch desiring the best hymn book : 


1. Terr Genera, ADOPTION AN EVIDENCE OF EXCELLENCE AND 
SuPERIORITY. 

2. EXCELLENCE oF THE COLLECTION OF Hymys. 

3. EXCELLENCE FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 

4. EXCELLENCE ror Cnoir Si1NnGINe. 

5. EXCELLENCE WHERE A UNION OF CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL 
Srnoine 18 DesiRep. , oo 

6. Untrormipy Promotep sy ADOPTION OF THIS Book. 

7. Economy or Cost. 

8. CONVENIENCE OF ‘VARIETY OF STYLES. 


1. Their General Adoption an Evidence of Excellence and 
Superiority. 

Abort thirteen hundred charches have adopted and are now using this 
work in one or other of its forms. No other book in this department, 
published for a score of years, is in mse in more than 9 small fraction of 
this number, and the eurrent.adoption and yearly sale of the Sabbath Hymn 
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Book is in the same proportion. Among the churches which have thus 
adopted this work are a great majority of the most important Congrega- 
tional churches in the country. In Boston alone may be named the Old 
South, Phillips, Berkley St., Central, Mt. Vernon, Springfield St., Eliot, Vina 
St., &., and it would be easy to make a list including many hundreds, 
and most of the important cities in the country, where there are Congre . 
gational churches. In almost every case, before the adoption of a book, 
the matter is carefully considered, all available books being closely exam- 
‘ined and compared. Here, then, is unquestionable evidence of the gen- 
eral result of such examinations. Attention is again called to the fact 
that the current adoption of the Sabbath Hymn Book or New Hymn and 
Tune Book is in the same proportion. 


2. Excellence as a Hymn Book. 


This has been so widely recognized, not only in this country but in Eng- 
land, that it seems hardly necessary to enlarge upon it. Those who were 
cognizant of the patient, pains-taking labor, untiring research, diligent 
consultation, and careful consideration which were employed in its prepar- 
ation, expected a result of great value. It is not easy to judge of a hymn 
book from a casual, or even careful examination; but those who have 
tested the Sabbath Hymn Book most thoroughly and longest, by the 
various public and private uses of such a manual, will testify most warmly 
to its completeness and rare excellence, as well in its omissions as inclusions. 


3. Excellence for Congregational Singing. 

For this use the choice of two volumes is presented ; they are alike, 
page for. page as to hymus, but differ widely in tunes. The Sabbath 
Hymn and Tune Book, the volume originally published, contains mostly 
plain tunes, and will please those who believe it is best to employ only the 
simplest, most plain tunes for this purpose; while those who desire greater 
variety in melody and rhythm will find it fully supplied in 


THE NEW SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


-with popular tunes. From unequaled experience and eppartunities for 
information in regard to what tunes are used and liked by the people gen- 
erally, the publishers assert with confidence that the New Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book presents much the most complete collection of these pop- . 
ular tunes which has ever been included in any such work. In selecting 
them consultation was had with hundreds of Jeaders of: music in all parts 
of the country, whose advice was carefully collated and considered, and 
made the basis of the selection of tunes. The New Sabbath Hymn and 
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Tune Book contains the following tunes which it will be difficult to find 
in any other book: 

Abridge, Aithlone, Badea, Bates, Canaan, Canterbury, Cephas, Corinth, 
Chimes, Dallas, Dumferline, Ernan, Elizabethtown, Folsom, Ganges, Grafton, 
Haddam, Haverhill, Hermon, Howard, Tosco, Iowa, Ives, Lanesboro, Lisbon, 
Medfield, Morning, Mt.. Vernon, Murray, Nashville, Norwich, N. Y. Tune, 
Oak, Peterboro, Phuvah, Pilesgrove, Reo, Rosedale, Seir, Sherman, Stonefield, 


Stow, St. Michael, Wells, Windsor, Worthing, Zebulon. Forty-seven in all, 


of which it may be said that jt would be difficult to collect from all sources a 
like number of tunes as popular and qs constantly used. 

A further advantage is, this book presents one or more tunes for con- 
gregational use in connection with every hymn. Thus all the hymns are 
available for congregational singing. In a book which imcludés tunes for 
the choir, these occupy the space, and a large portion of the hymns in the 
book are therefore unprovided with tunes for the congregation. We are 
not now considering the question of what are and what are not choir and 
congregational tunes. Some books contain a large number of tunes 
which are designed as choir tunes, exclusively, being new tunes, difficule 
and unknown. It is to these we have reference. In such a book, when 


the congregation are to take part, the selection of a hymn is necessarily 


confined to only a part of the book. 


4. Excellence for Choir Singing. 


The general excellence of the Hymn Book, its variety of metres, and 
the lyrical character of its hymns, fit it for this use. 


5. Excellence for a Union of Choir and Congregational 
| «Singing. 

Many churches desire to have a portion of the tunes sung by the choir, 
or quartette, having another portion sung congregationally. Jt ts a mis- 
take to suppose that this plan of singing is facilitated by the insertion of choir 
tunes in the hymn and tune book or by the printing of certain hymns with- 
out tunes, There are various objections -to this plan, beside -the one 
shown in a preceding paragraph that many hymns are left unprovided 
with tunes for the congregation. It is a positive disadvantage to have the 
music of these choir tunes before the people, for under such circumstances 
there will be some among the congregation who will attempt to join with 


the choir in singing; every choir leader knows to what disadvantage. - 


When it is a choir performance it should be left to the choir, exclusively, 
who have been drilled upon it, and who are so placed that they can sing 
together with unity of effect. The importance of this is well understood. 
The true plan is to let the book contain only those tanes in which the 
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people are desired to unite. When the choir are to sing alone, the leader 
selects his tune from another, and any other source.” The choir have the 
music before them, but not the people, which is as it should be. More- 
over, a choir needs much greater variety than can possibly be afforded in 
such a book, and they need a frequent supply of new tunes. We believe 
every experienced choir leader will testify to the justice of the ground 
here taken. 


6. Uniformity Promoted by the Adoption of this Book. 


This is evidently the case, inasmuch as these books are already in use 
in more than twenty times as many orthodox Congregational churches as 
any other modern book of the class. 


7. Economy of Cost. 


Notwithstanding the large amount of contents, and the excellence with 
which the books are manufactured, the Hymn Book is furnished by the 
quantity, for introduction, at seventy-five cents each, and the New Hymn 
and Tune Book at one dollar and four cents each. 


8. Convenience of Variety of Styles. 


The large demand for these books has enabled the publishers to furnish. 
them in a variety of styles. There is an edition of each book in good- 
sized, fair type, at a low price, and one in larger type for weak eyes, at a. 
- greater cost. Each book is farnished in various styles of binding. 

The publishers will be glad to correspond with any church which is 
considering the question of a change of books, and to give facilities for 
examination. 

No books ever employed in their preparation authors more eminently 
qualified for such work than these. Recognized talent, ripe, practical ex-. 
perience, and abundant facilities fitted them for their labors, in which 
were exercised the most scrupulous care and enduring patience. Books 
of extraordinary excellence were confidently expected from such sources. 

The tests of examination and use have proved the value of their work. 
For comprehensiveness and completeness as a whole, and in all its parts ; 
for the excellent taste and judgment exercised in what was admitted and 
what was. excluded; for philosophical arrangement; for the proportion 
of hymns upon different subjects ; for the completeness and convenience’ 
of its indexes, and for all those points which constitute excellence, the 
Sabbath Hymn Bcok stands acknowledged as occupying the first rank; 
unexcelled, if equaled, by any similar work in this or any other country. 3 

Copies of ‘The New Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book,” will be sent 
post-paid to Pastors or Committees for examination on receipt of 60 cts. 
for the small size, or of $1,00 for the large size, Copies of the Hymn. 


Book for 60 cts. the small size, or of $1,00 for the large & size. Hamersley - 
& Co., Punlishers Hartford, Conn. 


¢ 
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ONE HUNDRED OPINIONS. 


The following are brief extracts from opinions of the Sasparn Hymn 
Boox Segaiszs, a large proportion of which were spontaneously given, and 
nearly all of which are the result of the most careful and critical exumi- 
nation and comparison. It will be observed that many of them are from 
very eminent sources. 


“ We have spent some very pleasant hours in its examination, and are sure that, in 
alming #0 high, they have colne as near the mark as possible.”—Angapssn Herap, 
Scotland. 

‘* Our best collection of hymns.’’—Rzv. Gzones M. ADAMS. 


‘ ¥ donot believe there is its superior or its equal in the Engiish language or any 
other.”—Gzornez E. Apams, D. D., Brunswick, Me. 

‘“] vegard the Sabbath Hymn Book as decidedly the dest of all the collections with 
which I am acquainted.’’—Siras Amen, D. D., Rutland, Vt. 


‘* This examination and use thus far have impressed me yith the conviction that ‘for 
the service of-soug in the house of the Lord,’ it * is, in many respects, far better adapted 
then any similar work with which I am acquainted.’’—Joun A. ALBRO, D. D. 


“Since receiving a copy of the Sabbath Ilymn Book, I have kept it by me for devo- 
tional reading. I have not examined itas a critic; my method, however, is the best one 
for testing its value as a book ofreligious experience. Its Ubristology is admirable.””— 
Rurvus Anogrson, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

‘¢ Wherever my opinion would have an influence, I shall certainly advise churches to 
adopt the work for thesanctuary.”—Reay. Pror. X. B, ANDREWs, Marietia College. 

** No other compilation with which I am acquainted, comes so near to my idea of what 
a Sabbath Hymn Book should be. Asa book of private devotion, I regard it as nezé to 
the sacred oracies.”’—Rev. H. P. Anus, LD. D., Norwich, Ce. 

‘(In view of the many excellences of this book, I would most heartily commend it to 
the churches ofour Lord Jesus Christ, with the hope that it may be extensively adopted 
in the service of the sanctuary.’’—Rav. K. P. Barxows. 

“< The demands of devotional feeling and ofcultivated taste, and the exigencies of pub- 
lic worship, seem to have been most happily regarded.’*—Rzv. Pror. BariLetr, Citcago 
Theological Seminary. © 

“ We were pleased with it *at first, and our satisfaction increases as we become more’ 
familiarly acquainted with its peculiarities.”—Rzv. F. Bascom, Jiinois. 


** The hymns, so far as I am capable of judging. are admirably adapted to ‘the service 
of song in the house of the Lord.”—G. W. BLaapaen, D. D., Boston, Mass. 


“TY believe it toexcel all other works of its class which I have examined.’’—Amos 
BiancmapD, D. D., Lowell, Mass. 


“ST regard it, all things eonsidered, as decidedly in advance of any other book ‘for the 
service ofaong in the house of the Lord’ which has yet appeared.”’-—Rev. T. E. Buss. 


“The Sabbath Hymn Book seems to me superior to other like collectionsin the variety, 
careful selection, and skilful arrangement of its hymns.” —Pror. Grorex. N. BOARDMAN, 


Middlebury Coliege, ~ 


‘°T regard it as possessing exceliencies superior to any other work of the kind within 
my kuvuwledge.”—ALvan Bonn, D. D., Norwich, Ct. . 


“We are not sure that we know any volume which contains so large a portion of known 
and standard hymns, or in which changes have been admitted so sparingly, or made 50 
wisely.”.—Briish QuarTERLy Revixw. 


‘* It appears to me, in substantia! excellencies, to surpass any other hymn book with 
which I am acqusinted.’’—Rev. Pror. Brown. 


‘* A body of sacred poetry, which, for adaptation to devotional purposes, for variety of 
subject, for justness of taste and general excellence, is incomparable, and abundantly ade- 
guate to meet the wants of the ministry and the churches.’’-—W. Ives Bupineton, 
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* T have seen no hymn book which on all accounts so nearly meets my wishes.””—Rev. 
J. Brmvaron. 

“In my opinion, incomparably the best we have, and admirably suited to the devo- 
tions of the closet, the family, and the sunctuary.”-—HKeEv. Danis R. UavrY. 

[After using the book for more than a year, Mr. Capy writes, ‘It has fully met, I think 
I may Bay, ,Surpassed, our expectations, high as these were from our previous examina- 
tion of it.°’] 

‘It remains for us only to add that, after the most careful examination and comparison 
while we tind both bouks* excellent, we, much against our prepossessiouns and national 
feelings, give the preference to the Sabbath Hynin Book. We do this on account of 
its greater fullness, breadth, richness, unction, aud ita superior arrangement.’’— Cana- 
Wiaw Independent, 

(*The other book referred tois ‘‘ The New Congregational Hymn Book,’ published in 
Yondon, itngiand, prepured by a committee of the Congregutious! Union of nagland and 

ales. ] 


**T am able to add to my previous testimony that it stands the test of use. I¢ has 
added remarkably to the spirit, impressiveness,and eajoyment of our worship for the 
last twelvemonth. This I think ww tie quite unanimous opinion of my congregation ; 
it is certainly my own.’—S. L. CaLpwit, D. D., Providence, R. J. 


*¢ Doctrinally distinct, and at the same time spiritually elegant, (there is a spiritual 
elegance,) it has commended itself to our congregation for a wogulur upauimity of ap- 
provai and adoption.”—Rev. Hug 3. CaRPeNTan, Westminster Pres. Church, brooklyn. 

** T have examined the Sabbath Uymn Book sufficiently to convince me that it sur 
passes anything of the kind that has ever appeared our country.’’—Kiv. Jacos 
UHAPMAN. 


‘Ite jntroduction * has added greatly to the interest of the congregution in this 
part of divine worsuip.”—Rev. W. b. CxulstoPHck, Guena, ll, 


‘*T like the Sabbath Ilymn Book, on the whole, better than any other that I have 
seen.’’—Riv. A. H. CLAPP. 

** It is beyond anything I have yet seen.’’—Rev. F. G. Cuarns, Twenty-third Street 
Presbyterian Cnurch, N. Y. 

* I feel free to say, that for fullness and variety, for refined taste, devotional feeling, 
and pure Christian sentiment, it is the best volume of sscred lyrics i have yet seen.’— 
Prov. Carnes D. CLeveLann, Philadelphia, 

‘“Weare persuaded that on candid examination, this their work will be fund to 
combine more of the excellencies and less of the defects of the devotional element of song 
-for the sanctuary, than any other collection now in use.’’—Rxky. OLIVER CRANE. 


“The Book has been used in my congregation about eight months, and I speak. my 
own opiniou, and I think the opinion of every one of the congregation, when I say 
that our estimation of it as a collection of hymns and tunes eminently adapted to pub- 
lic worship, has increased every week during that time. * * * Since the introdaction 
of the new book, my people have become very much« interested in that part of worship 
which consists in singing the praises of God, and lifting up the voice in song.’’—K, k. 
CumMinas, D. D., New Hampshire. 


“*I¢ will meet, I have no question, the wants of Christian feeling to the full extent an- 
ticipated, and become more highly prized the more it is used.’"—aor. Gronez k. Day. 


** Of all excellent hymn books, I prize this moat highly .’’—Rsv. Jamss DaumMMOND. 


‘The ministry may well be thankful for so valuable an aid in conducting ‘the service . 
of song in the house of the Lord.’ ’—Rav. Pror. Dunn. 


‘*T should regard any congregation into whore public worship the Sabbath Hymn 
Book ix introduced, as having cause for gratitude and thanksgiving to God on this ac- 
count.”—Rev. E. 8. Dwiest, Mass. 


‘“‘Tts truly devotional spirit is a uniform charecteristic. Whether -using it In the 
praises of the sanctuary. in the social meeting, or in his private hours, the Christian 
will receive abundant refreshment.’’—Wx. T. Dwiaar, D. D. 


“The first Congregational Church of Quincy, Tll., have used the book many months 
with increasing satisfaction.”—Rv. 8. Hopkins Emury, Quincy, lu. 


‘* Whether we regard its thoroughly evangelical character, its earnest sptritual tone, or 
its careful adaptation to the feelings.aad needs ofa Christian worshiping assembly, it is 
alike admirable. © * © ® Greatly te be commended also is its preferdnce Mr old 
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over new hymns, and its adherence, in almost every case, to the common forms, instead 
of admitting those frequent and often distressing alterations to which editors, both 
English and American, have been too prone.’’— Evangetical Magazine, London. 

** Certainly no hymn book which I have bad occasion to use can compare with this in 
the fullness and variety, the beauty and richness of its selections.” —Rev. Gores W. 

IELD. 

“The more I examine the Sabbath Hymn Book, the better Iam pleased with it.”— 
Rev. Levi A. Freip. 

**Tam able to say of the book, as a whole, that If seems to me to be the most satisfac- 
tory collection of hymns now before the public.”—Rev. D, L. Furser, Newton Center, 

ass. 

‘TI confidently believe it is the best book of the kind in use.”—Rev. H. M. Geovur. 

** So far as I can judge, from the examination which I have given it, I prefer it to all 
others with which I am acquainted.’”’—Rxv. Pror. Harais. 

““T believe it to be better adapted to ‘the service of song in the house of the Lord’ than 
any other book ever offered to the churches.’’—Kav. T. N. Haskebh. 

* It is truly an admirable collection ; copious and complete in its range of subjects, 
choice in ite selection, clear and methodical iu its arrangement.”—HKev. Pror. Haven, 
Catcage Theological Seminary. , 

** Let others, if they please, indulge in petulant verbal criticism, but I will try to feast 
on the richness and fatness of the banquet you have provided.’”’—Kpwarp Hircncock, 
D. D., Amherst College. 

** Asa whole, I regard the work as far sarpaseing in value any other now before the 
public. + * © Nothing could induce me to go back to the old books, several 
of which we have used in former years.’”’"—Kev. Jno. C. MOLBRUCK. 

‘* The Sabbath Hymn Book appears to me to be the fullest, richest, and on the whole, 
best hymn book that has yet appeared.’’—Rev. J. M. LiopPin. 

‘In a word, we think the book has a large Christian heart, and that therefore it will 
live.” —Rev. F. Hosrorp. 

** It is the best book of the kind within my knowledge.”—Samuet C. Jacrson, D. D. 

** Tt is the best collection of sacred lyrics I have ever met with.”—Joan ANGELL JANES, 
D. D., Birmingham, England. 

“JT think no competent and candid judge carf examine the musical department of the 
book without discovering a rare variety of soul-inspiring melodies, most happily com- 
bined in rich, simple, yet dignified and truly church-like harmonies, brought within 
the reach of the people ”—Reyv. D. EK. Jones 

‘TI concur fally with the Rev. Dr. Swain in regard to the Sabbath Hymn Book.”"— 
Joun Kwespury,. LI. D. . 

‘ST had long looked for it and anticipated more than usual excellence, and I confess 
that I have not been in any degree disappointed.”—SuHeparp K. Kouiocg, D. D. 

‘© ¥¢ comes nearer perfection than any other with which I am acquainted.’—Rarv. 
T. Lauriz, Mass. . , 

‘J have no hesitation in saying that I prefer it to any collection hitherto offered to 
the publie, whether as a conypanion in the closet and a help to private edification, or 
for the service of song in the house of the Lord.” —Rzv. George B. Littxs. 

‘CA very serviceable help for the improvement of hymnology, and probably the best 
collection of sacred songs for the worship of God in existence.”"—Rev. Mz. Love. 

“ A book of pte-eminent excellence and value, and were it in genera! use, it could not 
fiil greatly to aid the devotions of the sanctuary.’’—Rev. Erastus Ma.tsr, Taunton, 
Mass. ; 

The more I examine it, I am the more impressed with the excellency of ita arrange- 
ment, its broad scope of subjects, and the rich variety and fullness of its matter.”’—Rayv. 
J. M. ManninG, Boston, Mass. 

** With it I see no reason why we may not have far more uniformity throughout our 
churches than at present.’”’—Key. E. P. Marvin. 

‘“¢ Tt is emphatically a hymn book for the usg of the churches.” —Rev. Hrram MEap. 

“ Were I in search of a new hymn book, I should gladly and instantly avail myself of 
this.”’—Rev. Jamis H. Means, Dorchester, Mass. 

‘It seems to me to be better fitted to meet all the necessities of Christians in public 
worship than anything in the language.’’—Rev. Joan 0. Mgays, Roxbury, Mass. 
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%T weloome with unfeigned delight this contribution to ‘the service of song in the. 
house of the Lord.’ *—Rev. J. B. Mites, Charlestown, Mass. 


“To say that the Sabbath Hymn Book possesses more and higher excellencies than any 
other manual, would be deemed high praise, but it would pot do the book full justice. 
It has a distinctive character which fits it, as no other book of hymns has ever been fit- 
ted, for the worship of the sanctuary .”—Rev. JAMEs 0. MURRAY. ; 


‘¢ J should be glad to see it adopted by all the churches in our land.”—Joaw J. OwEn, 
D. D. 


‘‘ T cordially express my approval ofthe work. * * ® To him who directs the ser- 
vices of the synctuary, it affords facilities far beyond any other with which 1 am acquaint- 
ed.°—Razv. Prov. Packarp, Bowdoin College. 

“TY feel entirely satisfied with it. I should not think of introducing any other.’’—Rev. 
James M. PaLMER. . 


‘¢ As a hymn book its use (more than a year,) has given me the greatest satisfaction, 
beth in private and in public. ® * Asa tune book, I am confident of its superiority to 
all rival productions which have come under. my observation.’’—dav. WM. W. Barron, 
Chicago, Ill. 

‘The thing, however, which I value most is its select coplousness. I can find what I 
want. That is more than [ can say of any other hymn book I have examined.’ —PRzs. 
CaLvin Psasz, D. D. . 

‘‘T have no hesitation ia commending the book to Christian families and congrega- 

tions.” —-Knocu Pomp, D. D., Bangor Theological Seminary. 

p * Far superior to any work of the kind that bas yet made its appearance.” —Hanpr1 
OND, Esq. ; 

‘* The book deserves and will, I doubt not, receive distinguished public favor.’’—Rrv. 
Pror. N. Porrer, Yale College. ; - 

‘After careful examination we adopted it, and, having used it 2 year and six months, 
our people could not now be persuaded to part with it. * ® It bears acquaintance, 
and the ‘sober second thought’ (and I may add, the third, fourth, and fifth,) is, that it 
is the book ‘tor the service of song in the house of the Lord.’”’ Kav. J, JERMAIN PoRTER. 

‘t While presenting as few defects of either kind as is compatible with requisite com- 
pleteness, it seems to me to present rare, I may say unparalleled. merit as a manual for 
the service of song in the house of the Lord.’’—T M. Post, D. D., St. Louts, Mo. 

‘“‘ T concur most fully and heartily in the above recommendation of Prof. Brown, and 
will merely express, in addition, the hope that the Sabbath Hymn Book may be as 
widely and generally introduced, as its peculiar and unequalled excellencies deserve. ’’— 
Rev. Prov. PUTNAM. 


. “A careful examination of the Sabhath Iymn Book has satisfied me, not only of its 
great superiority over all other hymn books which |} have used, but of its independent 
fitness for the worship of God.’’--Rev. ALoxzo Ll. Quint. 


** And if we mietake not the present work, may be calied the opus optimum of Dr. 
Mason's life, will only serve to deepen the confidence already reposed by the Christian 
public in his taste, genius,and piety.’’—Razv. J. BE. Ranxin. 


* T have, with an increasing delight and satisfaction, examined the Sabbath Hymn 
Book, aud am too well pleased with it to try and find fuults.”—Rev. T. H. Rosinson, 


‘The Sabbath Hymn Book is what singers want.’’—Georae F. Root, Esq. 


““TIts use has doubled the effectiveness of our congregational singing, and I think 
its hymns, its adaptations, and its tumes, have steadily grown in favor with the con- 
gregation.”"—Rev. J. EK. Roy, Chicago, IU. 


‘“¢Tu answer to the enquiry as to my own opinion of the style-of the whole voltime as 
a collection of sacred lyrics, I can truly say, after a careful examination of the work 
regarded in this light, that it seems to me to stand high above all other collections of the 
kind.’’—Prov. WILtIaM RUSSELL. 


8 “Tt gives me pleasure to bear testimony to its unquestioned merits.—Pror. E. D. 
ANBORN 
“ The longer and more I use it the better I like it.’"—Rev. Gro ScHLossrER. 


**¥ am free to say that I am acquainted with nohymn book more worthy of adoption.” 
—Rev. Pror. SHEpD. 


“I think you have brought to pass the book for our churches,”"—Bxv. Pror. SHEPARD. 
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“J have now had the volume upon my table for three months. During this time it 
has been stendily advancing in my estimation, and I have no doubt that, if my life is 
spared, it will do so for years to come.’’-—D. Taticort Suita, D.D., Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 

“I fully concur with Prof. Peckard in his commendation of the Sabbath Hymn Book.”’ 
—Rev. Paor. E.C. Suytg. 

“‘ The editors of the Sabbath Hymn Book seem to me to have accomplished a great 
work for the churches.”’—Rev. Presipent SteaRns, Amherst College. 


‘‘T have never seen a collection of hymns for Sabbath worship that realizes so nearly 
my ideal of such a book.’”’—Rav. A. L. StTong. 

“ For the fallness of itshymmns adapted to every occasion of religious worship as well 
as to every variety of Chriatian sentiment and feeling, and for the completeness and scien- 
tific arrangement of its tables and indexes, I know of no hymn book that hes equal 
merits.”"—Brxsamix P. Stonz, D. D., Concord, N. H. 

** J have no hesitation in affirming it as my deliberate judgment, that the Sebbath 
Hymn Book is decidedly to be preferred as a ‘manuel of sacred song’ to any other compi- 
lation of which I have knowledge.’’—R. 8. STORRS, D. D. 

“The Sabbath Hymn Book shows excellent taste and judgment, extensive research, 
and a very accurate appreciation of the wants and wishes of the churches.’’—Rrv. Pror. 
Srows 

“ He must be a fastidions man, who having seen this book shall wait for a better; he 
must be a bold man who shall offer the public another during the present century .’— 
Lgeoxaap Swain, D. D., Providence, R. J. 

“‘ The Sabbath H Book has excellencies which entitle it to the highest rank.’’— 
Sera Swerser, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 


‘¢ After a careful examination of the Sabbath Hymn Book, I am highty gratified with 
its adaptation for the appropriate purposes of worship.’’—-Samug. H, Tarioa, LL. D. 

“‘ The undersigned, for many years accustomed to the useofthe * * * and * * 
in public worship, has been iced to find in the new Sabbath Hymn Book, a work 
embodying far greater excellencies than theirs. without theix numerous and needless 
defects.”’—Rav. Joux. L. TarLor, Andover, Mass. 

“ ¥t seems to me that the Sabbath Hymn Book, taken as a collection, more fally meets 
these requisitions of its own motto than any other collection of hymns extant ; and this 
I say, after a candid examination of many others, indeed of all that can be fitly com- 
pared with it.”—Joszea P. Tuomeson, D. D., New York. 

‘* That the Sabbath Hymn Book has attained to absolute perfection. cannot be affirmed 
without contradicting the inspired Psalmist himeelf (cxix. 96, first clause). But that it 
contains within ite ample pages as complete a manual of public and social and domestic 
praise as the most exacting could require, is as certain.”—Rev. J. T. Tucks. 

It undoubtedly excels in variety and richness any hymn book that has ever been 
published in the English language.””—Pror. W. 8. Trier, Amherst College. 

* Contaius a large portion cf all that is excellent in Christian hyramology, arranged 
with an adaptation to almost every subject and circumstance which can occur for notice 
in the Congregational psalmiody.”—Wa. Unwicr, D. D. - 

“ On the whole, I should give the preference to this book to any of its predecessors.”’ 
—Josera Vai, D. D., Palmer, Mass. 

‘6 We read and weighed the criticisms upon it, and were only the more satisfied that 
if not absolutely perfect, isis by far the best extant.”—Rev. H. D. Waker. 

‘* When once introduced into our sanctuaries it will abide there, and the longer it 
abides the more it will be loved.”—Ruv. J. W. WELLMAN, Newton, Mass. 

“‘ We welcome this Hymn Book as an added spiritual help put into the hand of the 
Church of Christ.""—Rev. Lyman Wuitixe. 

‘‘As a whole it far excels all other collections of sacred poetry with which I am ac- 
quainted.”’—Rev. E. Warrriessy. 

‘“ The eminent qualifications of the compilers for their task had led me to anticipate 
in the Sabbath Hymn Book a work of superior merit. <A careful examination of it has 
more than confirmed my anticipation.”-—Hugnsparp Winstow, D. D. 

“It is truly a noble compilation of sacreg hymnology for the closet, the family, and 
the church. * * * My impression js, that churches in Canada will adopt it in con- 
siderable numbers.”—Henry Wiukes, D. D., Montreal, Canada. 


‘Yt is beyond all comparison with its competitors, and the most perfect specimen of 
a hymnology which this century is likely to witness.”—-Rev. Mz. Wixcox- 


THE 


New Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book. 


Tux high appreciation of the Sassara Hrmy Boor, and its wide 
introduction by the churches, about thirteen hundred of which now have 
it in use in one or other of its‘ forms, have encouraged the publishers to 
still farther efforts to increase its usefulness, by furnishing it in different 
editions, and especially in one with tunes which shall be adapted to the 
popular taste. 

The New SassatH Hrsw anp Tune Boox furnishes an edition ‘of 
the work with tunes which are widely known for their great beauty and 
attractiveness, having been especially selected on account of their marked 
popularity and good qualities. There is not a tune in the book of the 
commonly used meters that has not received the approval and sanction of 
hundreds of the best singers and musicians in the United States. It meets 
the wants of the best judges. It has proved the most popular and suc- 
cessful hymn and tune book ever published in this country, and although 
ready but a short time, is in use in a large number of churches. The aim 
in its preparation has been to make the most complete collection possible 
of all those tunes which have proved most popular in use throughout the 
country. It brings together from all sources such tanes as have been 
most attractive and successful. About one hundred gentlemen assisted in 
the selection of the music. 

Hereafter, therefore, there will be two editions of Taz Sanpatn Hruw 
Boox with tunes; viz: Tse Saspata Hyun anv Tune Book, with 
plain Tunes; Toe New Sasspata Hymn axp Tune Book, with 
popular tunes. The hymns are the same in both editions, and are on the 
same pages, so that, as far as hymns are concerned, they can be conven- 
iently used together. . 

Copies will be sent (post-paid) to Pastors and Committees, for exramin- 
ation, on receipt of .60 for the 16mo edition, and of $1.00 for the 8vo 
edition. 

An Index forming the last three pages of each copy, has just been added, 
for the immediate finding of any hymn by its number. Letters of inquiry, 
orders, &&., can be addressed to 


- HAMERSLEY & CO.,, 
, HARTEORD, CONN, 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE, 


OR 


HYMNS AND TUNES 


FOR 


PUBLIC AND SOCIAL WORSHIP, 


PREPARED UNDER THE SANCTION AND AUTHORITY AND IN 
BEHALF OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


The attention of Pastors and Churches is respectfully invited 
to the above newly published work. The General Association 
_ of Connecticut appointed a Committee of five Pastors,—- Rev. 
Messrs. Eustis of New Haven, Parker of Hartford, Dana of 
Norwich, Paine of Farmington, and Dunning of Norwalk, — 
to prepare and publish a Hymn and Tune Book for use in the 
services of the Sanctuary. The result of their labors extending 
over a long period of years, is the valuable and beautiful hymnal 
which we offer to the Churches. Tho hymna in this collection 
were most carefully selected. In the sclection the Committee 
consulted very many pastors, representing different tastes and 
experiences, and labored to bring together all the good and 
familiar old hymns, with such new ones as have seemed to them 
certain to become dear. No expense lias been spared in the 
earnest attempt to gather the very best. The Book of Praise 
contains 974 hymns, exclusive of selections for chanting or 
responsive reading. It was the aim of the editors to avoid 
making too bulky and voluminous a cojicction, and at the same 
time to gather up all the sterling and standard hymns that are 
used in the Churches. It: contains 242 tunes, and as a rule, 
there is a tune upon each page, and beneath it four hymns; 
and thus nearly on every page a choice of tunes is given. The 


2 THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


music has been most carefully selected from the very best 
sources, with reference to the wants of both congregations and 
the choirs, by which congregations are almost universally led in 
the service of song. ‘The volume is of convenient form and 
size, is beautifully printed in clear, legible type, on paper of 
superior quality, and presents an unusually handsome page. 

The arrangement of the book presents some novel and decid- 
edly valuable peculiarities. The hymns succeed each other in 
the order of a logical, topical plan, and are grouped into nine 
distinct sections, each of which is prefaced by a title-page, con- 
taining a summary statement of its contents. An index of 
those sections is placed at the beginning of:the book, so that one 
can easily become familiar with its entire contents, and readily 
find hymns on any: given topic. 

For instance :— opening the book at page 85, at the begin- 
ning of the fourth section, one sees at & glance what the con- 
tents of that section are: 


Srcrion IV.. 


GOD. _ 
Tae FatuHEer, THE SON, AND THE Hoty Guost. 

(a.) The Being, Attributes, Works, Providence, Govern- 
ment, and Glory of God. Adoration, 

(6.) The Incarnation: Birth, Life, Works, Passion, Resur- 
rection, Ascension, and Exaltation of: Jesus Chriat. 

(c.) The Holy. Ghost and the ever blessed Trinity. 

Each section is prefaced by a similar statement and analysis, 
and also ‘by an appropriate Scriptural motto. Thus each of the 
nine sections has what is equivalent to a topical index of its 
own. Each separate page has a heading to indicate the char- 
acter of the hymns beneath. Each hymn also has its own 
heading, which either refers to some text of. Scripture which 
the hymn illustrates, or:describes the burden of the hymn. 

The first section of the hook contains selections for ehanting, 
from the Psalms, the Prophets, and the New Testament, Under 
this head are also several hymns, both ancient and modern, of. 
irregalar metre, but.of great beauty and excellence, such as 
“The Allelaiatic Sequence, a,magnificent medieval hymn ; “Te 
Deum Laudamus;” the Ghoria in Excelsis;” “ From the re- 
cesses of a lowly spirit;” “Thy Will be Done;” Newman's 
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beautiful “Lead, Kindly Light,” &c.; “My God, is any hour 
so sweet ?” “ When winds are Raging o’er the Upper Ocean ; ” 
and an excellent old Litany, which must become an universal 
favorite, “O, Saviour of the World, the Son, Lord Jesus!” 
Here will be found also the Decalogue, the Nicene and Apos- 
tle’s Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostolic Benediction, and 
Doxologies in all metres. The Chants themselves are all 
simple, and such as any choir can readily use. 

The other eight sections consist of hymns and metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms. Of the Psalms there are 115 versions 
given. The successive headings of the sections are, “ Public 
Worship,” “Holy Scriptures,” “God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost,” “Salvation by Christ,” “The Christian Life,” 
“Tne Charch of Christ,” “ Mortality and Immortality,” “ Mis, 
cellaneous Hymns.” The book closes with carefully arranged 
alphabetical, topical, and textual indexes. 

In the selection of the hymns, the aim of the editors was to 
gather up into this volume such hymns as throb with a warm 
spiritual life -— devotional rather than didactic — in which, as 
in the Psalms of David, the warshiper may pour out and 
offer up the sacrifices of praise. The old and familiar hymns 
are here, and there are about forty hymns that have never 
been published in any other similar American collection. With 
the exception of two or three from the pen of Dr. Ray Palmer, 
and three or four which were originally written for the Sunday 
school, these new hymns are selected from foreign sources, and 
most of them are such as will speedily become popular by their 
great excellence. 

As to the music of the Book of Praise, in the first place the 
old familiar tunes are collected in strong force. 

Amsterdam, Ariel, Arlington, Autumn, Balerma, Barby, Beu- 
lah, Benevento, Bethany, Bowdoin Square, Boylston, Brattle 
Street, Christmas, Corinth, Coronation, Dalston, Dedham, Den- 
field, Downs, Dennis, Duke Street, Dundee, Elparan, Ernan, 
Federal Street, Gilead, Groton, Greenville, Hamburg, Hamden, 
Haverhill, Heber, Hebron. Horton, Laban, Lisbon, Louvan, 
Luton, Manoah, Marlow, Mear, Medfield, Mendon, Meribah, 
Migdol, Missionary Chant, Missionary Hymn, Naomi, Nash- 
ville. Nuremberg, Old Hundred, Olivet, Qlmutz, Park Street, 
Pentonville, Peterboro, Pleyel’s Hymn, Portuguese Hymn, 
Retreat, Rock of Ages, Rockingham, Sicily, Silver Street, St. 


“The most engaging and desirable collection of its kind.” 


SONG-FLOWERS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND SOCIAL MEETING, 


REVISED AND HNLARGED. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. 


By REV. E. P. PARKER. 


Tue attention of pastors and of superintendents of Sunday 
schools is called to this collection, It has. been prepared with 
the express purpose of giving, to the Sunday school, hymns -of 
a devotional character, and music of a substantial, and at the 
same time popular nature. 

The first edition, though it was not advertised, was immedi- 
ately bought up, and a new edition was urgently called for. 
The: new edition was enriched by fifty new tunes and a marge 
number of very choice hymns, and is well adapted for use in the 
social prayer-meeting. From many quarters, the author has re- 
ceived the most grateful acknowledgments of the value of his 
work. Among mang similar testimonials, the following are of- 
ered : — 

A letter from Rowland Swift, Esq., who was for many years 
superintendent of one of the largest mission schools, and whose 
qualifications for judging of music are very superior : — 


‘A further examination of your little collection of ‘ Song- 
Flowers ’ confirms my first impressions in its favor. The melo- 
dious and devotional character of all the music, together witb 
the unexceptionable merits of the hymns selected, make it, in 
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my estimation, the most engaging and desirable collection of its 
kind. “Very truly, 
‘‘Row.anp Swirr.”’ 


Extract from a letter written by a Professor of Theology in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 

‘¢The Song-Flowers is the choicest selection of hymns I ever 
examined, and decidedly superior to any other collection. Every 
piece in this book breathes pure, tender, elevating spiritual sen- 
timent ; and every one is fitted to lay hold of and interest ehil- 
dren and youth.”’ : 


The following ts an extract from a communication voluntarily 
addressed to the Hartford Courant by Dudley Buck, Jr., one 
of the most accomplished musicians of New England : — 


‘‘Its pieces are selected. principally from standard authors, 
with some compositions of Mr. Parker's. These pieces are 
adapted to the best hymns only. The great merit of this collec- 
tion lies in the fact that all the tunes are singable, and yet char- 
acteristic, making them readily caught by ear; which is more 
than can be said of the majority of such collections, large or 
small. We would cordially recommend it to all Sabbath 
schools and churches in want of such a work.”’ 


From “‘ The Hartford Courant.” 


‘‘The public will welcome the new edition of this popular 
hymn and tune book. ‘The first edition was exhausted almost 
as soon as published ; and the marked favor which it received 
induced its author to greatly enlarge and improve the work. 
Accordingly, he has added nearly forty new tunes and a large 
number of new hymns. The quality of the book is excellent in 
its virtues and in its omissions. The tunes and words are all 
pure, tasteful, and elegant. Within childhood’s grasp, they are 
not childish. Worshipful and Christ-adoring, they are not the- 
ological nor metaphysical. 

‘The hymn selections include gems from old Quarles, Bishop 
Heber, Dr. Watts, Whittier, Longfellow, and others; and all 
show the exquisite taste of the author. They are devotional, 
without being soft ; spiritual, without being transcendental. Many 
of the hymns are from the author’s own pen. 


— 


Sunday - School Songs; 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


ETYMINS AND TUNES, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 


For the Use of Sunday Schools and for Social and Family 
Worship. 


BY REV. E. P. PARKER. 


es | 


* Rey. E. P. Parker of Hartford edits, and edits well, ‘ Sunday-school Songs.’ ” 
The Advance, 


‘The § Sunday-school Songs? differs from most of the books of the present day, 
deing made up entirely of Christian hymns. We are glad to see it, and hope it 
may find its way into very many of our Sunday schools.” — Christian Mirror, 


é 


The OmRIsTIAN SECRETARY styles the Rev. Mr. Parker's “‘SunpAay-ScHOOL 


~~ 


Sonas” ‘a gem among the mustie-books.” 


“* SonDAY-ScnooL SONGS,’ by Rev. E. P. Parker, commends itself to us as 
especially meriforious, in that ite selections of music baye @ much higher range 
than usual, avoiding the fault remarked upon above, while sufficiently popular 
and diversified in its style to be pleasing to all.” — The Congregationalist, . 


““¢ Sunpay-ScHoar Sones’ is a new collection of. hymns and tunes, specially 
prepared for the use of Sunday schools and for family and social worship, by 
Rev. E. P. Parksr, published tn‘Hartford by Hamersley & Oo, This small book 


contains but very little of the ordinary balderdash, either in words or music, and 


a very large proportion of really excellent hymns, pleasant chords, and sweet 
melodies. Both in words and music, these songs are infinitely superior to the 
trash in common use throughout our country. If musical composers and pub- 
lishera generally would exercise the literary taste which Mr. Parker has shown 
in the books of sacred song to which he has given their character, the happy 
day for which we sigh would soon dawn when Sunday-school singing will cease 
to be a disgrace to our churches and an insult to the Deity. In the present vol- 
ume, Mr. Parker has rejected weak choruses and repetitions more rigidly than 
in ‘Song-Flowers.’ That he may continne te grow in this grace of a happy 
literary conservatism is our heartfelt prayer.” — The Independent, 


We are constantly receiving from the press, from clergymen, and from Sunday- 
school superintendents, flattering notices of this book. 


Tree ee ee 


We also continue to publish the 


“ Song- flowers,” 


by the same author, some eleven editions of which have been printed and sold. 


The music and hymns of these two books is decidedly better than the great: 


majority of Sabbath-school song-books. 
The price of the two books is the same; namely, 85 cents per copy singly, — 
$30 per hundred, casH. Copies sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of 35 


cents. 


HAMERSLEY & CO., 


Publishers, 
NO. 263, MAIN STREET, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


tel 


° THE 


CLASS-BOOK OF NATURE; 


COMPRISING 


LESSONS ON THE UNIVERSE, 


THE THREE KINGDOMS OF NATURE, AND THE FORM AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


WITH QUESTIONS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


> «>> ee 


A volume designed for younger classes, giving in short and easy chap- 

¢ ters, to each of which questions are appended, many elements of knowl- 

edge. It can be used either as a text-book, to be studied and repeated 

2 by rote, or as a reading-book, the questions to be asked at the close of the 

exercise, and the answers not confined to the exact words read. 

Rev. Collins Stone, Principal of the Deaf and Dwmb Institution, Columbus, 
. Ohio, says of tt, 

“T have used the Class-Book of Nature for several years in the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes. Without being cumbered with scientific terms, it con- 
veys in a clear and attractive style a large amount of information upon the 
various departments of Natural Science, which every young person should 
possess, and which can not be found elsewhere in a form so popular and 
attractive. I regard it as an admirable work of its kind.” 

From the New England Review. 
< “We trust the book will find a place in every family and every school 
4m the Union. Nothing so much tends to sober, to elevate, to enlighten 
the minds of the young as the study of Nature.” 
From the Commercial Intelligencer. 

“A more valuable amount of usefull and various knowledge can acarcely 
} be found in any volume extant of the same size, It is worthy of all atten- 

tion from parents and teachers of schools throughout the country.” 
From the United States Gasette. 


“The design of the book is excellent, and should arrest the attention of 
all who are desirous to keep pace with the prevailing improvements in 


education.” 
Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. . 


OUTLINES OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY: 


ON A NEW PLAN. 


EMBRACING BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


AND GENERAL VIEWS OF THE GEOGRAPHY, POPULATION, POLITICS, RELIGION, 
MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, ARTS, LITERATURE, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN NATIONS, WITH 
QUESTIONS. NEW EDITION. 


BY ROYAL ROBBINS. 


——_ > 0-0 


This is one of the most popular text-books on General History ever 
publisked in this country: its extensive and permanent sale attests the 
estimation in which it is held by teachers. As a clear and comprehensive 
compend of History it is unsurpassed by any work. 

A. Parish, Esq., Principal of the Springfield High School, says of %t, 


“T have used Robbins’ Outlines of History constantly, during the last 
fifteen years; and, although repeatedly solicited to exchange it for 
other treatises on the same subject, I have not yet satisfied myself 
that any-other work possesses on the whole so many excellencies as this. 
The style is plain, the subjects are closely stated, and the multitude of in- 
teresting facts relating to distinguished men and remarkable events, 
always impart interest to the study. I regard it as a most excellent 
work. 

J. N. Terwilliger, Keq., Principal of Select English School, Anderson, Ind., 


“T find it as accurate in its facts and dates as it is accurate, clear, and 
concise in its language. Its style and arrangement are just what they 
should be for such a work.” 


W. H. Bannister, Heq., Principal of the Hudson River Institute, Claverack, 


“Upon the opening of our Seminary, we introduced Robbins’ Outlines of 
History as a text-book, and we find it one of the most complete and suitable 
works of the kind for advanced classes in this very important study.” 


Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 


